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PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS OF EMINENT 
BIOLOGISTS 


By ANNE ROE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HIS paper gives the technical re- 
Soa of Rorschach, TAT and a 
special verbal, spatial, mathematical 
test administered to 20 biologists. The 
men who served as subjects were chosen 
for their eminence in research. All of 
them have made significant contribu- 
tions to understanding of basic, normal 
life processes. All were born and 
brought up in the United States and all 
are presently connected with universi- 
ties or research institutions. 

The tests were administered as part 
of a project to study the lives, personali- 
ties and work of these men in an at- 
tempt to isolate any common features in 
their personality structure which would 
set them off from other groups, and to 
investigate any relations that there 
might be between personality and voca- 
tional choice and performance. The 
study has been financed entirely by a 
grant from the United States Public 
Health Service (Research Grant MH- 
10), and will be continued during the 
coming year, with a similar study of 
physicists. Full details of selection of 
subjects, and results will be reported in 
a forthcoming monograph. 

In addition to the clinical studies of 
the individual men, I have group Ror- 


schachs of 196 members of 8 biological 
faculties in large universities and that 
of the National Museum which will also 
be reported elsewhere [4]. 


This group included 8 geneticists (4 each 
plant and animal) 4 botanists (plant physiol- 
ogy and taxonomy), 3 biochemists, 1 anato- 
mist, 1 physiologist, 1 paleobotanist, 1 pale- 
ontologist, and 1 bacteriologist. That there 
are no zoologists other than those doing genet- 
ics primarily is a reflection of present trends 
in research. Selection of the men was by the 
following process. Members in biology of the 
National Academy of Sciences and of the 
American Philosophical Society were listed 
(omitting those over 60, foreign-born or now 
primarily in administration) together with a 
few other names of invited speakers at recent 
important symposia. These lists were sub 
mitted to’a group of raters (Detlev Bronk, 
Hans Clarke, L. C. Dunn, W. J. Robbins, J. 
R. Schramm and G. G. Simpson) who rated 
them on a 3-point scale and added other names. 
The ratings were combined, and from these a 
list of 23 men was selected. Three of these 
declined to take part, and the others are re- 
ported here. Their average age is 51.2. 

All of the men are married; only one has 
been divorced. Average age at marriage was 
27.8, and they average 2.2 children each. 

Most of them were able to go on to gradu- 
ate work immediately following their B.A. 
work. Average age of receiving B.A. or B.S. 
was 21.8; Ph.D., Se.D. or M.D. was 26.0. 
They hold an impressive number of honorary 
degrees and have received many prizes and 
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other forms of professional recognition. All 
but three are members of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences and/or the American Philo- 
sophical Society, our ranking scientific organi- 
zations. 

It is of interest that of the 23 men asked 
to take part in the study, only three refused, 
although the time requested was a minimum 
of six hours. Actually, in most instances con- 
siderably more time was spent with each man, 
and many of them were gracious enough to in- 
vite me to their homes. Social contacts, par- 
ticularly in the family setting, afford an in- 
valuable check on interpretation. 


The Rorschach was given and scored 
according to Klopfer’s system, [1] and 
in addition Munroe’s Inspection Tech- 
nique [2] was utilized, this being, in my 
experience, the most useful means of 
dealing with these data for group re- 
search purposes. Responses during the 
test were taken down verbatim in short- 
hand; the inquiry was not always taken 
down verbatim. 

At the beginning of the study, some 
variation in the TAT cards selected was 
made, but as the work progressed nine 
were settled upon and used for each 
man. These were, in the male series, 1, 2, 
4 (introduced fairly late after late sex- 
ual development appeared to be com- 
mon), 6, 7, 10, 13, 15, 11. For the most 
part these protocols were also recorded 
verbatim, although occasionally I fell be- 
hind a few who talk very rapidly and 
were difficult to slow down. 

The Verbal, Spatial, Mathematical 
(VSM) test is one compiled for the 
purpose by Dr. William W. Turnbull of 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board. There was no test available 
which had sufficient ceiling for this 
group. In fact, it took two attempts to 
get a verbal section which would serve, 
although the spatial and mathematical 
sections are more than difficult enough. 
Whether they will prove so for the 
physicists next to be studied is another 
question. There are, of course, no norms 
for this test, but no standardized test 


has norms which would be applicable to 
this group. 

A life history was obtained, and each 
subject’s research discussed at some 
length before any test was administered. 
They were always given in the order 

torschach, TAT and VSM. 


THE RORSCHACH DATA 


Quantitative data' are presented in 
Tables I, II, III and IV, which will not 
be verbalized in any detail. 

That the number of responses is a lit- 
tle low for this level of intelligence is 
in general, I think, a result of the fact 
that professionally these men have ar- 
rived, although not all of them feel com- 
pletely secure. Although for the most 
part very cooperative, most of them did 
not feel constrained to exert themselves 
to any great extent. I met with very 
little skepticism, expressed or not, over 
the nature of the technique. (One of 
them neatly turned the tables on me by 
presenting me, at our second interview, 
with several nicely done inkblots and a 
demand that I tell him what they looked 
like.) Except where time did not per- 
mit, or some other difficulty arose, I was 
able to go over the test findings with 
each man. There was practically no dis- 
sension, and frequent confirmation, 
sometimes of a rather dramatic sort. 

The most striking findings are the 
prevalence of shading and color shock 
and the restriction of M. In view of the 


1Administration of the test to 20 was not 
very brilliant. I+ should have been repeated 
with a request for no anatomical responses. 
This was not done. because he was quite dis- 
turbed and annoyed that he could see nothing 
but pelves and I felt that the suggestion would 
have been rejected, and might have prejudiced 
my being able to administer the other two 
tests. I am probably excessively unwilling to 
press subjects undor these circumstances. I 
am not on the ground long enough, (nor suf- 
ficiently experienced in therapy to feel secure 
about it) to cope with any severe anxiety. 
This subject, incidentally. had vone out of 
town (not on business) and forgotten his origi- 
nal appointment with me. 
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TABLE II 
RORSCHACH DETERMINANTS USED BY TWENTY BIOLOGISTS 
Subj R MFMm k KFK F Fe c C’ FC CF C W D 4d I , = 
1 39 3 5 1 6 | a 3 . =: F 2.8 2 9 
2 33 18 1 15 7 1 ae See ee 6 6 9 
3 41 9 4 26 2 . a. -_.. 6 2 4 
4 26341 5. = oS 15 8 3 4 7 2 
5 23 3 4 a. 62 3 6 16 1 6 5 3 
6 | ae 10 2 8 1 7 . 2 “Ss 6 5 4 
7 19 1 3 1 ow 1 & 2 15 4 6 2 4 
8 li 1 3 eS 2 3 1 5 5 1 4 4 2 
9 3s 8 i 1 1 6 3 2 8 5 2 3 5 3 
10 _— es 8 3 1 8 3 1 S wz 60 MOD 3 2 1 
11 11 5 g 1 4 2 1 1 8 3 3 4 1 
12 mm 42.4 1 "i 2 Se. 23 8 7 6 2 1 
13 or ae mam Sf 4 10 il 2 . 2a 
14 a a 10 1 1 1 7 8 1 1 7 2 0 
15 ss ¢ (1 11 3 2 ' 2 FS 5 3 0 
16 a a ee 10 5 3 '-s- 2 4 8 5 3 
17 a ¢ y : = 3 e. 3 8 8 4 6 0 1 
18 10 2 83 1 2 1 1 7 2 1 6 2 0 
19 _ -. ©. 2 2 7 £ ee 17 7 i a 6 0 
20 15 10 2 » 3s 8 4 2 2 9 8 
TABLE III 
RORSCHACH DETERMINANTS (IN PER CENTS), TIME, AND TURNING OF CARDS 
BY TWENTY BIOLOGISTS 
. e F*+ FY+ Last T/ Ave. RT 

= wh on Ee ee % G% A% 3 Turning R RT Range d% 

1 39 20 44 18 46 83 85 36 636 no — 7.9 5-14 138 
2 3 2 61 6 45 87 85 45 39 no 9 7.4 5-17 21 
3 44 2 568 15 6 96 98 49 36 no 25 9.6 8 - 25 7 
4 =~ FT Hi BRB 89 81 29 42 on I 30 17.5 8 - 27 0 
5 23 26 69 4 48 91 96 39 8666 yes — 191 4-64 0 
6 i oo: ee) 80 88 47 Al yes 57 19.5 4-40 6 
7 19 79 21 0 3 50 42 48 27 yes 45 11.1 3 - 29 0 
8 11 4 4 9 36 75 73 55 36 VIII&IV 65 28.3 8-100 0 
9 146 6&6 31 18 + «38 83 75 $8 31 no 30 3=—:10.5 1-30 0 
10 26 39 £54 0 381 £100 81 $81 35 no 28 2.5 1-4 8 
11 nm we 0 36 80 63 46 36 no 49 8.7 1-19 0 
12 15 52 48 0 47 100 80 47 47 on IV 44 33.5 8-102 0 
13 23 4 48 9 48 64 74 89 48 yes 31 119 1-45 0 
14 i | ae 6 59 90 94 59 35 IV, V 39 9.6 2-22 6 
15 3s 3B & 2B € 91 95 26 48 no 39 8626.8 1-79 9 
16 pe He BHM 80 79 55 28 yes 31 13.9 4-45 10 
17 20 40 40 20 45 89 90 50 40 yes 86 22.9 1-65 0 
18 ie so oe oe} 70 60 20 no 78 28.6f 4-53 0 
19 23 60 29 4 25 100 96 39 39 no 38 11.1 2-25 0 
20 DS &@ BB: hh 40 60 18 27 no 28 17.0 2-35 0 





*F4-% of form responses onty 
+F+% of all responses 
tOn 8 cards only. 
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TABLE IV 
CONTENT IN THE RORSCHACHS OF EMINENT BIOLOGISTS 
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importance of the former, I have listed 
below the responses of all. of the men 
to Card VI on which shading shock is 
usually clearest, when it occurs. I am 
inclined to think that eventually a dis- 
tinction will be made between shock de- 
termined by grayness or blackness and 
shock determined by tone variations, or 
texture. The latter is ths commoner 
form in this group.? Material from the 
inquiry is indented. 

VI. 2” 1. Another peculiar kind of ani- 
mal. I suppose it’s the bilateral symmetry that 
makes me think of animals. Plants don’t have 


it, nor do mountains. An impossible kind of 
monster, head like a caterpillar. 


2. The rest is sort of amorphous, like a 
rug. 
I suppose animal if torn up. 


3. Lower down if you will pardon my 
crudeness, testes. 


VI. It seems to me almost all are animal 


2C’ was never used as a determinant and 
FC’ very rarely as a main determinant. In 
these men FC’ seems to be associated with a 
certain amount of passive stubbornness and 
opposition which does not get expressed in S 
responses, 


rather than plant life. I don’t know what that 
looks like. 


64” 1. Looks like an insect emerging from 
a skin on which it has perhaps been feeding. 
Maybe it hatched there and grew to maturity 
and is coming out. There isn’t any insect of 
that kind, but I — 


Belonging to the cat family (the skin) 


VI. 14” 1. pretty .... the front part 
looks like a very peculiar fiying animal of 
some sort. 


(Front?) Going in that direction, the 
wind alignment I guess. 


2. The main part is like a rug, fur, animal 


skin rug. 
Shape rather than anything, 
and — sprawled out. 


3. Rather good face on each side half way 
down with a projecting set of chin whiskers. 

4. Top of middle part, two little embryos, 
heads and trunks looking at each other. 


the legs 


VI. 10” 1. Well that part here looks to 
me like the larvae that’s been dissected, vari- 
ous parts of it but the rest of it doesn’t come 
in at all, this part down here, just a lot of 
ink. 


Such as a Drosophila larva. As marked. 
Of course the shading there gives you the 
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. it suggests that different organs are 
present in the larva. 


VI. 8” 1. Now this, the front part re- 
minded me > < (slowly) A somewhat of a 
flying fish, the shape, 2 of them opposed, 
whereas this I haven’t diagnosed, it makes it 
difficult. ... 

It even has eyes. as fluttering, they don’t 
normally hold their fins out otherwise. 
It’s not a good image, especially the 
wings, they aren’t tattered like that. 

2. Because it looks to me so like a sacrum 
or that part of the bony structure. The wings 
are too broad. I think I’ll let it go at that. 
(Starts to put card down but pulls it back.) 

3. There are some flat worms that look 
something like that; some quite broad flat 
worms that are blotchy but not with a head 
like that or such pronounced appendages on 
the side. 


VI. 12” 1. A sea robin escaping from a 
patch of sea weed. 
A sea robin is a fish, rather good of it, 
it has wings and legs. 
2. Also looks like a skin, very much, again 
upside down, the tail up. 
It looks soft. 


I don’t seem to have so many ideas. 


VI. 5” 1. A wolf 
pelt. 
Wolf partly because we had been talking 
of them. The shading, too, and the spread 
legs. 


VI. 24” 1. This part is certainly the 
skin of some kind of an animal, sheep skin for 
want of something better and... . 

Sheep? Association with one I have on 
the blanket roll which is more or less that 
shape but is still not so dark as that. 


2. This is an insect which I can’t name. 
The larval form of a mosquito or some- 
thing, an aquatic type. (Wings?) I don’t 
think they have wings while in the water. 
Took the whole thing together with a large 
grain of salt. 


VI. 17” 1. Again like a stretched skin 
except for that uppermost part, or a rug lying 
flat, from an animal skin. 

Clear. It felt like the fur side. 

2. Upper part like the head of a tape worm 

a little bit. 


Nothing in the rest. 


A hide pinned out. 
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a. There could be two heads facing each 
other, might be worm or caterpillar or 
something of that sort. The whiskers 
would be more in place then. 


VI. 7” 1. That’s the skin of an animal. 
Whiskers. Has 4 legs. I don’t know what 
kind, I never saw that kind, but some kind 
spread out. I suppose it could be used as a 
rug but would make rather a queer one but 
spread out in a rug fashion. 

I don’t think I would have thought of it 
as furry if I hadn’t been struck by the 
shape in the first place. Wing effect is 
some kind of fur coming out of head. 


VI. 202A 1. A coon skin stretched out 
on a barn door drying. He’s got a funny head 
eee 

It’s tacked out or it’s been tacked out and 
been dried in position, nai!ed at the 
stretched out points. It’s the shading a 
little bit, this pattern in here isn’t quite 
right for a coon skin but a definite pat- 
tern that suggests a hide. 


VI. 5” 1. A stuffed skin of leopard, or 
. calls back African Hall at Museum. 


I mean flat, not stuffed. It’s stretched 
out, pulled. I don’t know why I said leop- 
ard, some exotic animal. 


2. Head of some sort of very indeterminate 


creature. 


8. Contour map with a valley running 
down it. 

4. A cleared specimen in oil of wintergreen 
to show the vertebral column. What annoys 
me is all this stereotyping. Wintergreen be- 
cause that’s used to make the specimen trans- 
parent. 


VI. 40” 1. Could be the beginning of a 

medical drawing but it isn’t very meaningful. 

Just a vague form. You have differentia- 

tion up in here, there is something differ- 

ent both in shape and quality, and a little 

bit of a thing here in the center (Couldn’t 

be more specific about what it seemed to 
him to be) 


VI. 7” 1. This has much more of a face 
suggestion, a cat with whiskers, but also has 
insect relationships. 

This diaphonous material is part of what 
suggested an insect, like a butterfly wing. 

2. Primary node and streak of an embryo. 
Somewhat inaccurate. 

8. Spread of a puddle; flow of something 
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spilled as though it was ink. 
(Not including upper D) 


VI. 29” 1. Well, the principal part sug- 
gests somehow a suture that might have been 
in the body of some animal that was laid 
open but that isn’t a very strong suggestion 

(pause of 68”). That’s the only thing 
that occurs to me as though it might be a 
suture and some kind of vein or gut or some- 
thing of that sort exposed. 


(Cutoff W). It gives a sense of depth as 
though there was a trough there, there is 
some perspective. 

Va. This suggests possibly some of those 
sticks that the African medicine men carry 
in their hands. 


Vi. 5” A 1. Having spoken of a chick 
embryo, you get them everywhere with the 
neural plate at the end, in this case sprouting 
wings. 

It’s the axis and the differentiated region 
laterally. 


2. Oh, I see, that looks like some sort of 


bear skin leaving out that front part here, 
spread out on the floor. 
(Fe clear in inquiry) 

3. Some sort of a jet-propelled missile go- 
ing out here shooting out sparks laterally, sug- 
gested of something shooting out here from 
some sort of a take-off, you have the impres- 
sion of a trough, but I don’t know just what. 


Something going out, not quite an animal, 
running along a trough spurting flame 
laterally. It suggests flame spurting out 
of something. 


VI. Oh, heavens. 


20” 1. A symbol that might be used by a 
Navajo to represent in a schematic way a 
growing corn plant or perhaps a highly sche- 
matic animal in a Navajo sand painting. 


W. The symmetry of the design reminds 
me of the sand painting. Would have to 
be very schematic. It’s the color and 
shading. 


2. The top of it looks like an insect head 
with bristles, the rest of it doesn’t remind me 
of anything. 
Upper D. Side pieces could be wings or 
possibly ? 
VI. 7” It doesn’t look like anything... . 


30” 1. Something with whiskers on and 
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Upper D. Can’t specify animal, just some- 

thing but sort of head here . 
2. This looks like a vagina but it doesn’t 
fit with that. 

3. This is like a piece of the United States 
flopped over or something but it very strongly 
suggests a pattern. 


Flopped because it didn’t fit any known 
coast line. 


VI. 25” Well that doesn’t look like much 
of anything I ever saw before.... 55” that 
has me stumped, I’m just trying to think what 
it could look like. Trying to make something 
out of the . . something with whiskers on. 

100” I think that’s a new species of (7?) of 
illustration. I just see it as a nice symmetri- 
cal figure with out very much meaning. You 
can see a resemblance between certain parts 
and certain things but take the thing as a 
whole it doesn’t look like anything I’m famil- 
iar with, 

On inquiry said readily he had seen sev- 
eral things in it, and gave them as 
a. head of tarsius, and 

>b. Animal. A rigid pose, could be a 


lamb except for the face. See chart for 
both. 
VI. 15” Well, now this doesn’t remind me 


of anything. Are you interested in knowing 
how it makes me feel? 40” I never saw any- 
thing that looked like this, it has the old steer 
hide look, looking at this much but all the rest 
of this it doesn’t look like anything at all; it 
doesn’t remind me of anything. 

Fur because of color, dark along 

the color tone. Fe. 


2. Except the designs you see on wall pa- 


per or linen, I never saw one like this of 
course. 


the back, 


V3. Actually these look like the ovaries of 
a bird that makes it sort of a bird, beak, tails 
and feathers, but that’s reaching for it, the 
answer is it doesn’t look like anything. 

If these were colored I might feel more, or 
have more answers. (This in response to in- 
quiry into how it made him feel. Could not 


elicit any statement of feeling tone in reac- 
tion to the card.) 


Mild degrees of color shock are not 
uncommon in normal groups. It is 
somewhat less prevalent than the 
shading shock and I think of considera- 
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TABLE V 


ANALYSIS OF WHOLE RESPONSES IN THE RORSCHACHS OF BIOLOGISTS 








Level 


Better than Popular or Poor or vague 


Subj. Ww W% Cards Combinatorial Popular equivalent forms 
1 7 20 I,11,V,V1,Vil 1 2 3 1 
2 7 21 I-V1 incl. 1 1 4 1 
3 8 20 I-VI incl. 2 2 4 
4 15 57 all but X 2 6 3 4 
5 6 26 I-VI incl. 2 2 2 
6 8 44 all but II & X 2 4 2 
7 15 79 all 3 7 5 
& 5 45 L,11,V,V1,ViI 1 2 2 
9 9 56 all but VI, VIII 3 8 2 1 

10 10 39 all but IX 3 2 5 

11 8 73 all but III, VI 4 1 4 

12 8g 52 I-VII incl. 1 5 2 
3 10 3 all but X 1 4 5 

14 7 41 I-VI 2 4 7 

15 5 22 L,IL,11I,V1,VII 3 2 

16 7 24 LILIV,V,V1IXx 2 4 1 
7 8 40 I-VII 1 2 4 1 
18 7 70 all but IV,IX,X 1 1 2 3 

19 17 63 all but X 6 2 8 1 

20 7 56 all but I, VII,X 2 5 


bly less importance unless strong. 

In their research it is difficult to argue 
that these men are not creative. Their 
major contributions have been, for the 
most part, too significant to be judged 
otherwise. Nevertheless, as was the 
case with the artists I studied, M re- 
sponses may be very few, and when ade- 
quate in number are often remote in 
content or restricted in activity. This 
is almost as often associated with a cor- 
responding lack of FM as it is with an 
excess. The F'M responses also tend to 
be very mild. 

Some other points are of interest. 
W% is not particularly high, although 
above average; excess of unusual de- 
tails (almost always dr) is much com- 
moner, although there are four protocols 
with none of these. The nature of W in 
this group is particularly interesting, 
and an analysis is given in Table V. 

One subject gave many more com- 
binatorial W’s than did any of the other 
men. His situation is a rather curious 


It is difficult for me to assess his 
work in this respect, but he does not 
appear to have very broad interests. On 
the other hand(and he is the only one 
in the group who makes a consistent 
practice of this) he invariably starts a 
paper with a statement of the general 
background and a very lucid exposition 
of how this particular piece of research 
fits into it which enormously simplifies 
the reader’s task. He stands apart from 
the group in a number of respects. For 
one thing he seems to have become a 
scientist because he couldn’t help him- 
self, having the sort of mind he has, 
with really extraordinary powers of or- 
ganization, rather than because science 
met an inner need, as seems to be the 
case with most of the others. 

It is rather presumptuous of me to 
rate these men in terms of the breadth 
of their abstractions and theories, but 
I have made an attempt in all humility 
in order to try to check this against 
some Rorschach data. If the group is 


one. 


—~—4— 
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divided into two parts on the basis of a 
rough Rorschach measure, constructed 
of the number of W better than P but 
not elaborate combinatorial, plus twice 
the number of the latter, plus one point 
for M over 3, and compared with a rough 
division on the basis of more or less 
breadth of abstraction, only two men 
are differently placed on the two bases. 
One is a man whose emotional difficul- 
ties are likely adversely to affect his 
judgment and the other is one who does 
much less generalizing than he might 
(perhaps because he is so very well bal- 
anced and controlled a man). This is 
very crude, and there are so many 
sources of error that it is included with 
misgivings, but only to suggest an ap- 
proach to analysis of these relationships. 
What is perhaps more significant is 
that I was able for three of the last men 
I saw, after reading their work and be- 
fore seeing them, to make not too bad 
predictions of the percent and quality 
of the W responses which would be 
given in the Rorschach. Again, this is 
only suggestive. One should probably 
also consider combinatorial Dr. These 
are not common, but probably have a 
similar meaning, perhaps with a special 
significance for limitation. 

Technical responses (7) are rather 
few in this group, and in general more 
are given by anatomists than the others 
as might have been expected. Some of 
them, e.g. pollinium of a milkweed to 
D 12 of Card X were given by several 
subjects. Responses scored sci are not 
always T, the latter designation being 
given only when technical knowledge is 
clear. 

F% is not generally excessive, but it 
should also be noted that responses in 
which F is not the dominant determi- 
nant are very rare. All of the C’, e.g. 
are FC’. The m and the k are more of- 
ten Fm and Fk than mF and kF. For 
the most part F+% is high. Qualitative- 


ly, also, there are indications of greater 
than usual care with form in comments 
on inadequacies or inaccuracies, even 
though they may have been accepted. 
Also it was not uncommon during the 
inquiry to have a response recalled that 
had been rejected because it didn’t quite 
come up to acceptable accuracy of form, 
e.g. two of these men considered but de- 
cided against frogs in the lower detail 
of VIII on this ground. 

These men have much the same un- 
aggressive, rather restricted sexual de- 
velopment and limitations of its expres- 
sion that appeared in the study of 
artists, and that seems to be rather typi- 
cal of professional groups in our culture. 
There is one outstanding exception, who 
can quite accurately be termed a “wolf” 
and I should think a very successful one, 
but this is probably the obverse of the 
same basic situation. One of the others 
insisted he had never been shy with 
girls but I am not too sure of this. The 
rest all gave, or admitted to, if asked, a 
history of social awkwardness, shyness 
with girls, and very frequently no 
dating to speak of until late college or 
graduate school days. An interesting 
additional point is the very common 
failure to give any response for the 
lower D in cards VII and VIII. 

There is a considerable element of 
egocentricity in many of them which is 
determined more by disinterest in other 
persons, social uncertainties and lack 
of warmth, which are characteristic of 
many of them, than by any aggressive 
introversiveness, although it may some- 
times have the appearance of ruthless- 
ness. 


THE TAT RESULTS 


After experimenting with several 
“systems”, I finally scored the TAT pro- 
tocols following Wyatt [5], with only a 
few changes or additions. The basic 
data are given in Tables VI to X, which, 
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again, will not be extensively verbalized. 
Entries in the table are the numbers of 
the cards. 

Description was resorted to chiefly 
for Card 11. The vagueness of the card 
was unpleasant and rather disturbing 
for many of these men who have a de- 
cided preference for the nonamorphous 
and factual. It has been noted in con- 
nection with subject 20 that he showed 
considerable disturbance. His TAT is 
largely descriptive, but nevertheless in- 
dicated that the depression he was suf- 
fering was not psychotic. Subject 6 
thought it was all the “bunk”; although 
he went through the motions, he was 
basically noncompliant. 

The omitted detail, listed under Per- 
ception, was most often the sheet of 
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music in card 1. Distortions were: Sub- 
ject 1, interpretation of barn in card 2 
as church; Subject 2, reversal of usual 
specification of sex in card 10, and a 
woman leading a boy into evil; Subject 
8, card 10 taken as mother and daughter, 
whereas Subject 17 took it as a monk 
and a boy. 

Entries in parentheses in the column 
head Deviation refer to stories which 
are not uncommon themselves but, have 
an unusual twist. Other entries are for 
unusual stories. It should be stated 
that the reference point is my own ex- 
perience, which is pretty well limited 
to superior normal adults. 

The time trend is extremely curtailed, 
more so for the past than for the future. 

Level is dominantly concrete-factual ; 














TABLE VIIA 
SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST PROTOCOLS OF BIOLOGISTS 
(Continued 
Subj Level 
| Concrete | | Make- 
factual Endopsychic | Symbolic Mythical believe Conditional 
1 6 2,7,10,13 15 11 
2 | 1 2,6,7,10,15 (1) 11 40) 
3 | 2,6,7,10,138 | (10) 
6 | Oat I 6 (1) (13) | (7), (11) 15 
| 13,11 (6) 
5 | 2,4,6,7,10,13 | 1,15 (18) 11 (1).(4), (7) 
6 1,2,4,6 | 15 7,10,13,11 
7 6,7 (13) | 1,4,10,13 2,15? ll (1) 
8 7,13 1,2,6,10,15 (13) (15) 11 (1) 
9 |  1,2,6,7,10, | 4,15 | 6,13 
13,11 (4) 
10 1,2,4,6,7,10, | 15 (1),(4),(20) | 11 (1) 
13 
il 1,2,4,6,7,10, | (1) (10) 15 (6), (7) 
| 13 
12 2(1),(4) | 1,4,6,7,10,13, 11 
15 
13 1,2,6,7,10, (1),(2),(3),(20), | il (2), (6) 
13,15 (13) 
14 1,2,4,6,7,10, (1) | il (6) 
13,15 
15 | 1,2,6,7,10,13, (1), (10) Dil (6) 
15 | 
16 | 2,4,6,7,10,13, 1 (2),(6).(7), | 
15,11 (16) 
17 |  1,2,4,6,7,10 13,15 (2),(7), (10) | | 11 
18 | 6,7,10,15a (1) 1,15b : oe 11? | (18), (18) 
19 | 2,10,18,11 1,6,7,15 | (1), (10),(18) 
20 2 1,4,6,7,10,18 (2) | | 
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the exceptions are men who are present- 
ly most concerned with specific emo- 
tional problems. Entries preceded by a 
plus have the meaning of additional 
scores on the Rorschach. 

Tone is dominantly unhappy and 
tense. Melodramatic stories are usually 
limited to cards 11 and 15, and reflect 
their way of handling stimuli which 
seem to them rather unrealistic. This 
group for the most part, draws a very 
sharp line between fact and fancy, and 
they take a rather caustic view of the 
latter. 

Quality is chiefly simple to literate. 

Personal relations are somewhat of- 
tener formal than emotional; presses 
mostly impersonal. I have introduced 
the category “internal” here to take 
care of situations in which the pro- 
tagonist is impelled by inner needs. 

Outcomes that are given are more 
often successful than not, but for many 
in which no outcome is given a continua- 
tion of tension is implied. Degree of 
certainty is usually not great. 

Cards invoking specific personal ref- 
erences or opinions of the characters or 
their behavior are also noted. 

Themas for each card have not been 
listed. Instead it has seemed more use- 
ful to give all of the reponses to one 
ecard, and I have selected card 10 for 
this purpose. These are reproduced as 
they were taken down. 

Qualitatively, outstanding aspects of 
the protocols are the generally non- 
aggressive attitudes, the mildness of het- 
erosexual interests and feelings, and at 
the same time the importance of and se- 
curity in marriage. Paternal attitudes 
are sympathetic. Some of the protocols 
have a strong feeling of determination 
and resulting success; but not all show 
this. There is, however, an almost total 
lack of any expectation of or reliance on 
luck, or fate, or any other nonpersonal 
intervention as an aid. The nonaggres- 
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sive attitudes are firmly entrenched, but 
there is a hint of underlying resentment 
or rebelliousness, which, however, is 
generally attached to characters in early 
maturity, and which is usually not ex- 
pressed in action and if it is, results 
unfortunately for the one expressing it. 
On the whole, there is a strong conven- 
tionality in most of the protocols, the 
only common break in this being in 
connection with religion, conventional 
forms of which most of them have dis- 
carded. 

I should like to comment on the long- 
est story reproduced below. Long, rath- 
er dramatic narratives were the rule 
in this protocol, which is completely dif- 
ferent from all the others. Furthermore 
there were several stories which show 
this same repetition of the scene which 
is unique in my experience and of the 
significance of which I am not certain. 
It may be an indication of the repetition 
compulsion which is characteristic of 
many neurotics, although I do not have 
life history data of a sort to indicate 
that this is particularly strong with him. 
He has more, and more obvious difficul- 
ties than many of the men, a more ir- 
regular professional history, and cer- 
tainly a much richer affective life. 


Responses to Card 10. 


10. I don’t know why I think it’s Russian, 
it’s in the face of the woman and the eyes of 
the man, Central European. The age of the 
individual involved bespeaks an affection last- 
ing late in life. That she isn’t young is 
shown as skilfully by the way her hair is done 
as by her face. It is, however, a story of very 
firm irrefragable affection. Maybe he is a Rus- 
sian general going off to war (7?) I don’t think 
the author need be concerned with that be- 
cause he has no answer to that. 


W. (Long pause.) My first reaction is a bit 
of resentment that the drawing is so bad I 
can’t tell if this is a man or a woman. The first 
reaction is that this is ardently erotic, affec- 
tionate kissing, but it’s more idealistic. I took 
at right a man, at left a woman, kissing brow 
rather than lips, a certain amount of childish- 
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ness in that R with rounded cheeks, the pose 
of the hand like a child’s hand on the mother. 
But the left looks wicked. Something not 
right about this pose. This a question of evil 
is some way? This gives me much vaguer 
images than the other one. (?) This one on the 
left will take charge of that one and lead him 
into evil. Not a contemporary though the bad 
companion. Older woman taking charge of 
a childish boy and he’s being misled and will 
fall for it because not strong enough to resist 
it. 

10. 15”. These are getting progressively no 
better . .. . Is this a graded series and they 
get worser?.... 1’ 15” I don’t get much of this 
one, well I’d say it was a husband and wife 
scene in a family with pretty complete confi- 
dence and considerable affection among the 
members although they have been married for 
a long time. The husband has been having 
physical difficulties or he has been ill or some- 
thing and has just been told he has a disease 
there isn’t much hope for and is breaking the 
news to her. She is broken up but bucking up 
and taking it in good style. She needs comfort- 
ing from him. I haven’t any future, I expect 
he is going to up and kick the bucket some- 
time fairly soon but this is a matter of months. 


10. I think this is probably not a romantic 
scene because the man and woman involved 
are not very young any more. I think they 
are probably married and have been for some 
time and probably have a considerable family 
which she has to stay home and take care of 
still. The husband is departing on a long trip 
to foreign parts and possibly from the nature 
of his expression he might be an army officer 
and might be an explorer. In any case he’s 
going away for a long trip and as he leaves 
his family he is embracing his wife and she 
is clinging to him and they aren’t kissing each 
other with sensual enthusiasm, but they are 
just clinging to each other while they say 
good bye and I think the wife is feeling worse 
than the husband is. I think it’s all going to 
come out all right. He’ll come back home. I 
might say by way of explaining that last re- 
mark that I say that because he isn’t young 
and whether an army officer or explorer he 
will not do anything very dangerous. If an 
army officer he won’t get into anything danger- 
ous because he is a big shot and if an explorer 
he has been around enough and he will come 
home perfectly whole. 


i0. (Long pause, turns the card around) 
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That’s a puzzler. Well we have here a lady 
who is respectable but not too determined and 
a gentleman who is old enough to know bet- 
ter. The lady has a comfortable nest egg laid 
away. The gentleman has learned about it 
and has reached the point of making a propos- 
al to the lady that they marry and he is kiss- 
ing her quite chastely on the forehead and 
she has laid her hand up on his chest, closed 
her eyes and I think is going to consent. The 
shadows are not quite right in this picture 
which makes it a little bit difficult. The shad- 
ows here. (Points out that the deep shadow 
on her face would indicate that the light is 
coming from a different direction than seems 
to be the case from the rest of the picture.) 


10. That’s quite a good drawing. The 
black background leaves an awful lot to the 
imagination the way the faces are cut off. 
Well, it could either be very chaste and re- 
spectable or heavy necking as far as I can 
see. A fond farewell. It need only involve 
the higher passions. I don’t care much for a 
girl with such short fingers. If I were in such 
a clinch I’d rather have a different girl. But 
it doesn’t matter much to them. (7?) They 
don’t seem particularly happy so that’s why I 
think it wasn’t the grand passion. 


10. This gets worse and worse. These are 
only details. Well, these are two lovers that 
don’t have much of an opportunity to see each 
other and now they have met and have sunk 
into oblivion. That’s about all I can say for 
that. You could spin any number of yarns 
before and after but it isn’t suggested by the 
drawing itself. 


10. The lower figure is definitely a woman. 
The upper figure I think probably is, too. uh. . 
That’s possibly, well, I’m not sure whether to 
call it a prodigal daughter, well, we’ll call it 
that. Perhaps a daughter who has been away, 
has gotten into difficulty, has lived on the 
Bowery or that sort of environment and has 
finally come back home and mother has taken 
her to her arms and is forgiving her so that 
it is a reconciliation and forgiveness and all 
happy there ever after. 


10. Um, oh, they are a married couple and 
something has happened, maybe her mother 
has died. I don’t know what, anyway she has 
come to him for comfort. And I assume that 
time will lessen her distress. If you would 
like me to think up more lurid situations I can. 


10. Hmm. Well, this is a husband and wife 
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who just heard of a very terrible tragedy that 
has happened to one of their children probably 
and they turn to each other. They probably 
have been married long enough and have got- 
ten along and will share each other’s grief. 
They probably will have other moments like 
this in their lives and will share it and keep 
getting closer to each other because of it. 


10. Well, this I’d say was a goodbye, fare- 
well scene. A man is leaving on a trip, maybe 
called into the service, mobilization, or some- 
thing and that’s his wife and she’s just re- 
alized what a hell of a fine fellow he is after 
living with him all these years, so she’s very 
heartbroken and of course he’s very sad too 
about leaving his family. A very nice picture. 
Yes a touching scene. Reminds me of a pic- 
ture which was in Life a while ago, a man 
coming home, it was the real thing. . . .(7?) 
Pfft. A matter of probability, what are the 
odds of getting killed? 


10. Oh, gosh, you are getting them more 
difficult, aren’t you? Gee, you ought to give 
me some that aren’t so sad, these all look sad 
to me. Well, this is a woman and her husband 
or equivalent, her man any way, and she is 
very sad about something and he’s trying to 
comfort her. I don’t know what she is sad 
about. It could be a million things and I don’t 
know what is going to happen. I suppose she 
will get over it, people do. I can’t say how 
they got into this situation or what the out- 
come is going to be. 


10. It’s a little hard to see just what’s there, 
it’s going to be a little difficult. This woman 
is such an indefinite age that I don’t know 
whether it’s meant to be his sweetheart, wife, 
mother... . or even sister. (His voice dropped 
on this.) You see he looks somewhat younger 
than she (is it she or her? I can’t remember) 
and yet one can’t see him very plainly either, 
so—(E: You can have it the way you want 
it.) Well all right, she’s not quite the type 
I’d pick for a sweetheart. This looks like a 
much more commonplace story to me. One 
could imagine that .... that they are a married 
couple and that he has had some. . . .well at 
any rate it might be that he’s got to go away 
somewhere and leave her and that they are 
pained at parting. His work probably is 
taking him away; we won’t say it’s war but 
any way some work that takes him far away 
and he might be for instance, bea... . it’s hard 
to make it plausible I wanted to say that he had 
succeeded in getting a position on a ship that 
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he long had been wanting to get and that they 


‘had been living together in town at some 


clerical work he didn’t like and he had always 
longed to get away and get some work in which 
he had a real interest. He has perhaps been 
working in the office of a shipping company 
he hardly to me looks the type for an engi- 
neer. They look like rather commonplace 
people, that is commonplace occupations, and 
he has had a desire however to have a job on 
a ship as, let’s say as purser, and has finally 
gotten this job but it’s a ship that takes him 
to the orient and will take him away on long 
journeys. He’s perhaps gone on short ones 
but it’s painful parting because she has 
meanwhile become pregnant and he will be 
away for many months and the baby will be 
born in the meantime and she regards it as 
dangerous because there is danger of war 
breaking out and all ships will be in danger 
so they have mixed feelings. Both of them. He 
is glad to have the job but is sorry to be away 
when the baby is being born. She doesn’t like 
that either and is worried about him being 
in danger. Then we pass on from the picture. 
He does go off from her on his ship. He 
writes to her but the letters take a long time. . 
and she to him. . and. . . . shortly before her 
baby is to be born war does break out and he 
is interned by the enemy let’s say in Japan but 
she has no news of him and doesn’t know what 
has happened to the ship. She has a terrible 
time in childbirth and doesn’t know whether 
her child has a father or not, alive, but the 
son is born, she receives payment from the 
company and manages to get along and years 
pass by and she hasn’t been able to get any 
news of him. .. . until one day before the war 
is over a wild looking man with a beard rings 
her door bell and she finally recognizes him. 
He managed to escape from internment and 
get off on a Chinese junk and through very 
exciting adventures around the world gets 
back, and then the question arises what he 
should do and she doesn’t want him to go again 
but now he is resolved to go and after being 
a little while at home together he starts off 
again because the merchant marine is very 
important and there is another parting but 
this time he’s determined to help .. . . to help 
his country is dominant in him and he, he has 
even a feeling of joy in going. Now we might 
perhaps leave at this point. 


10. Trying to settle on the age, there, that’s 
a main problem. Well I would guess that 
that is a, — that they aren’t too young. It’s 
presumably a husband and wife and there has 
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been some difficulty, shall we guess with the 
child? Possibly died or there has been some 
accident and they are comforting one another. 
As for the future I guess they will get over it. 


10. (Long pause.) I would say that the 
events preceding the picture were these. This 
seems to me to be a young man here on the 
left and that he had been away from home for 
a long time either in some hazardous under- 
taking such as war which isn’t indicated at all 
by the picture so far as I can see, or that he 
had not been heard from and it was feared 
that he was in bad company or getting into 
trouble one way or another. This picture 
shows him returning home with the great re- 
lief of his mother, I would say, greeting him 
while he still has a rather jolly, carefree ex- 
pression as much as I can see of his face, so 
she’s the one expressing emotion as far as I 
can see, he just shows a little awkwardness, 
so he’s not so completely carefree. I would 
suspect if my guess about the earlier part is 
correct the outcome would not be so happy. 
He would be likely to get into the same situa- 
tion again unless it was a case of war which 
is also likely again but not for the same reason. 


10. I can’t even be quite sure of the sex of 
the various people involved here. I suppose 
a man and woman here but not sure of that, 
first impression wasn’t that. He’s kissing her 
cheek. Well, I suppose you could say that they 
have heard bad news and he’s trying to com- 
fort her, something of that sort I’ll let it go at 
that (firmly.) 


10. Oh, that’s tougher. (Long pause) Well 
I suppose they intentionally leave out enough 
so you can’t be sure what it’s intended to be. 
I’m going to guess that the left hand character 
is a monk or a priest and that he’s trying to 
provide some comfort for this broken hearted 
lad on the right but that is a poor diagnosis, it 
doesn’t fit much of anything. I don’t know 
whether priests are in the habit of comforting 
young men who are in trouble or not, my ex- 
perience being so limited. 


10. Well there is a great deal of affection 
here. I presume this can be interpreted as a 
husband and wife, at least it would be a 
characteristic pose, the wife with her head on 
the shoulders of her husband. Whether happi- 
ness or grief they are certainly sharing the 
situation. (7) I should think favorable out- 
come, I should think those two would find 
strength in each other. 
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10. I don’t think it’s happened yet but I 
think it will before very long. I don’t just see 
why they should have such a brilliant light. 
Might be a headlight of a car that arrived at 
an unfortunate time such things do happen. 
I don’t think any one would stand there on 
purpose. Might even be one of these flash- 
light pictures that gentlemen with low minds 
take sometimes. 


10. I would interpret that as grief stricken 
parents after the loss of a baby. They seem to 
be relatively young which would fit that idea. 
To me the attitude indicates they are trying 
to comfort each other. 


THE VERBAL-SPATIAL-MATHEMATICAL 
TEST (VSM) 


This test was compiled by the College 
Entrance Examination Board from sev- 
eral of the most difficult of their tests. 
The verbal section consists of two parts, 
comprising 79 items in all. The second 
part was added when it was apparent 
that the first did not have enough 
ceiling for this group. It had been hoped 
that this would be an adequate power 
test, but in some instances at least, it 
is primarily a speed test. The problem 
in each set is to find the antonyms; in 
the first part four words are given, from 
which the two antonyms must be select- 
ed, in the second part 6 words are given, 
and the task is to find which of the last 
five is opposite to the first. Time limit 
was 15 minutes. 


The spatial section comprised 24 
items, each item consisting of 4 views 
of solid figures. The task is to select the 
two views which are of the same figure. 
This particular test was suggested by 
the Board, because they believe it to be 
the purest space test they have. Time 
limit was 20 minutes. 

For the mathematical section, 39 
items from a 60-item test were selected 
so as to omit some of the items at 
easier levels of difficulty. The original 
test was given with a 60-minute time 
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TABLE X 
NUMBER TRIED, RAW SCORE, AND SIGMA SCORE OF BIOLOGISTS ON A 








VERBAL SPATIAL MATHEMATICAL TEST 
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Raw Score 

Right Sigma Scores 
Ss M V S M 
6 ll —.540 —.77¢ —.95 
10 12 +1.35 +.14 —.78 
10 18 +1.10 +-.14 t. .24 
15 22 + .94 +1.27 +91 
3 11 - 11 —1.45 —.95 
7 8 —.46 —.54 —1.45 
5 6 +- 20 —1.00 —1.79 
9 10 + .94 —.09 —1.1] 
9 21 + 36 —.09 +. .74 
20 18 4+-1.18 +2.41 +. 24 
15 22 —.54 1.27 +-.91 
8 24 +-.03 —.32 +-1.25 
18 19 +.69 +-1.95 41 
8 22 —1.03 —.32 t 9] 
7 27 +1.02 —.54 +-1.76 
Rg 14 —1.12 —.o2 —.44 
7 13 —2.34 —.54 —.61 
9 19 —.38 —.09 +-.41 
4 18 —1.52 —1.22 + .24 


Tried 
Subj. Vv s M Vv 
1 71 24 22 50 
2 79 22 18 73 
3 79 14 28 7 
4 79 19 25 68 
5 68 23 12 58 
6 60 24 22 51 
7 79 21 15 59 
8 77 18 24 68 
9 79 il 22 61 
10 79 24 27 7 
11 — — — — 
12 70 24 25 50 
13 63 22 28 57 
14 79 22 25 65 
15 52 5 28 44 
16 17 10 30 69 
17 55 10 20 48 
18 50 15 15 28 
19 69 12 21 52 
20 60 24 21 38 
Mean 69.8+2.3 18.2+1.3 223+1.1 56.6428 94+1.0 16.6+1.4 


SD 


limit, but only 30 minutes was allowed 
for this administration and no subject 
attempted more than 30 items. 

There are no norms for these tests, 
nor any comparative data. On the other 
hand, there are no standard tests which 
have enough ceiling for this group, nor 
any with norms which would be applic- 
able to this group even if there were 
enough ceiling. The data were secured 
for information on individual differ- 
ences within the group and for compari- 
son with other groups of scientists. 

The test results are given in Table X 
which lists for each of the 19 subjects 
who took this test, the number tried, the 
number right and the sigma score for 
each subtest. Sigma scores are neces- 
sarily computed on these distributions. 

There are some extremely interesting 
differences in pattern of scores on this 
test. Those whose sigma scores are 


9.89+1.6 5.638+0.9 4.63+0.8 12.15+1.9 4.42+0.7 5.94+1.0 


highest on the verbal test include al! but 
one of the botanists, the two anatomists 
and the physiologist. Those with high- 
est scores on the spatial test include the 
other botanist, two of the plant geneti- 
cists and one animal geneticist. The 
group highest on the mathematical sec- 
tion includes all of the rest of the gen- 
eticists of either variety, and two of the 
biochemists. The other biochemist and 
the bacteriologist have spatial and math- 
ematical tests practically equal, with the 
verbal test lower. Although the groups 
are small the pattern is a consistent one. 
It is not surprising that those most adept 
in nonverbal functions go into genetics 
and biochemistry, branches in which 
these skills are put to good use, while 
these are avoided by the dominantly 
verbal group. It is interesting, however, 
that all but two of these men (one bot- 
anist #8 and one geneticist #15) say 
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that they do the majority of their think- 
ing in terms of visual imagery; only two 
have dominantly auditory verbal im- 
agery. 


TABLE XI 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF BIOLOGISTS’ SCORES ON 
THE VERBAL-SPATIAL-MATHEMATICAL TEST 











Number Right Tried/Right 
s M Ss M 
V +.445* +.129 +273 —.014 
Ss +.369 +.885 





*For this sample, P is .05 for a correlation of .44. 


Intercorrelations on the test are given 
in Table XI. These were run for num- 
ber tried in each instance to see whether 
there seemed to be any factor of speed 
of work, and for the ratio of right to 
tried as a crude measure of cautiousness. 
Only one correlation in the table is sig- 
nificant at the 5 per cent level, that be- 
tween number right on the verbal and 
spatial tests. 


COMPARISONS OF THE THREE TESTS 


Although the group is small, this 
seemed a unique opportunity to make 
some comparisons of responses on these 
three tests. An attempt has been made 
to compare any elements which seem to 
have meaningfulness. In part, of course, 
this has been conditioned by the aspects 
which could be put in quantifiable form, 
or in terms of frequencies. 


It was thought that there might be 
an underlying factor of productiveness, 
or general energy output which could be 
manifested in the amount of work done 
on each test. For the VSM this could 
be taken as number tried; for the Ror- 
schach the number of responses, for the 
TAT the average number of typed lines 
per story. (This last is fairly crude, and 
is predicated upon my having gotten 
down the whole story verbatim. This 
was almost always the case. In the very 
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few instances in which I could not keep 
up, the average length will be a little 
short, but in these terms the differences 
from actuality are very slight and I 
think insufficient to distort the results.) 
These correlations are given in Table 
XII. None is significant. 


TABLE XII 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF MEASURES OF PRODUC- 
TIVENESS ON RORSCHACH, TAT, AND VER- 
BAL-SPATIAL- MATHEMATICAL 
TESTs OF BIOLOGISTS 





“Rorschach TAT 











N Average 
Responses Length V Tried STried M Tried 
Rorschach 149 +864 — 016) +H.276 
TAT —.012 -+-.198 -+-.313 
V Tried +.210 -+-.304 
S Tried —.039 
TABLE XIII 


INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN SCORES OF VER- 
BAL-SPATIAL-MATHEMATICAL TEST AND 
W%, F%, AND F+%, ON THE Ror- 
SCHACH FOR BIOLOGISTS 











V Right SRight  M Right 
W% —.460* +.001 —.145 
F% +.001 —.105 +.025 
F+% +.085 +.487* +.140 





*P is between .05 and .02. 


It seemed of some interest to corre- 
late number right on the VSM tests 
with some of the Rorschach factors, and 
for this purpose W%, F%, and F+% 
were chosen. The results are given in 
Table XIII. There is, then, a low signi- 
ficant negative correlation between 
number right on the verbal test and W% ; 
and a low positive correlation between 
F+% and number right on the spatial 
test. 

“Originality” on Rorschach and TAT 
as measured by O% on the Rorschach 
and a measure of O% on the TAT se- 
cured from the number of unusual 
stories or additions that are unusual, 
correlates +.031. 


An attempt was made to compare at- 
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tention to details on the two tests. Sub- 
jects whose use of detail on the TAT 
was particularly noted in the interpre- 
tations were compared with the rest 
as to D%, Dd and W%. The two groups 
were practically the same on Dd; the 
more detailed group on TAT was some- 
what lower on D% and higher on W%. 
The measure on TAT is a very crude 
one. Nevertheless, it would seem that 
the perceptual attitude in this respect 
varies considerably with the material 
involved. 


Munroe’s [3] studies of verbal and 
nonverbal ability as measured by the 
ACE and Rorschach pattern showed in 
the students with higher nonverbal 
ability a significantly greater tendency 
to use of F responses, better form quali- 
ty and less use of M responses. In this 
group this is not confirmed on F%, 
averages for the subgroups having high- 
est verbal, spatial and mathematical 
performances being respectively 47.0, 
39.5 and 46.1. For F'+%, however, as 
might have been expected from the cor- 
relations, these averages are 80.3, 94.7 
and 76.1 respectively. There is no ap- 
parent association with the use of M in 
the subgroups. Numbers of M for the 
higher verbal group are 1, 1, 1, 1, 3, 3, 9; 
for the higher spatial, 1, 2, 2, 3, 3, 4; 
for the higher mathematical, 0, 1, 2, 3, 
5, 6. Munroe found subtler differences 
in the elaboration of responses, and the 
use of color but these are not quantifi- 
able. Protocols of this group are so dif- 
ferent throughout from those given by 
Sarah Lawrence students that the sub- 
tler criteria which made it possible to 
differentiate the higher verbal and non- 
verbal groups from their Rorschach 
protocols cannot be applied to this group. 
Whether the difference in the protocols 
are at least in part reflections of the age 
differences, which is considerable, or of 
sex differences, cannot be judged. 


SUMMARY 


Data from three tests, the Rorschach, 
the Thematic Apperception and a Ver- 
bal-spatial-mathematical test given to 
20 eminent research biologists have 
been presented. Wide individual differ- 
ences appear on all of the tests. 

On the Rorschach there is some ten- 
dency to increased W and also to in- 
creased Dr. There is some restriction in 
use of human movement, but no gen- 
eral restriction in that area; there is 
more general restriction in the color 
area. Although F% is not particularly 
high generally, there are extremely few 
compound responses in which F is not 
the primary determinant. Shading 
shock is generally prevalent from mild 
to severe in degree. The group is a gen- 
erally very unaggressive one, and with 
very little interest in interpersonal re- 
lations. 

On the TAT there is further confir- 
mation of the generally slow and some- 
what restricted psychosexual develop- 
ment, and indications that most of them 
tend to avoid emotional and interperson- 
al situations. They are usually unwilling 
to go beyond the data presented and 
have a general distaste for the imagin- 
ary and a strong preference for con- 
crete realities. Most of them are rather 
conventional, and have a fairly strong 
sense of responsibility. 


On the VSM, they show all possible 
patterns of superiority of score on one 
or the other subtest, but there is a clear 
separation between those with highest 
verbal ability and the rest. The first 
group include all but one of the botan- 
ists, and two anatomists and the physi- 
ologist. The geneticists and biochem- 
ists are without exception better at 
either the spatial or mathematical test 
than they are at the verbal. 

Except for a correlation of .445 be- 
tween the verbal and spatial tests, no 
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significant relationships were demon- 
strated between the VSM tests. But 
there was a low, but significant, nega- 
tive correlation between W% on the 
Rorschach and number right on the ver- 
bal test, and a low but significant posi- 
tive correlation between F'+% on the 
Rorschach and number right on the 
spatial test. 


Received January 7, 1949. 
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A PROJECTIVE TEST OF MASCULINITY-FEMININITY’ 
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NYONE attempting to add to the 

generously sprouting number of 
tests and “projective” techniques should 
have a strong conviction that a need ex- 
ists for even one more test. An in- 
creasing number of clinicians believe 
that linked with other personality prob- 
lems there is usually found some dis- 
turbance of the patient’s sex adjust- 
ment or concern over his sex role. Ex- 
isting M-F scales are inadequate be- 
cause they are highly charged with cul- 
tural factors and hence their validity 
depends upon absence of cultural change 
[8]. Furthermore, assuming constancy 
of culturally determined differences be- 
tween men’s and women’s interests, ac- 
tivities, information—upon which, for 
example, the Terman-Miles M-F scale 
is built—it is readily seen that a woman 
can be an outstanding seamstress, cook 
or housekeeper, and also have a dis- 
turbing feeling that she is “only” a 
woman. Indeed, her very outstanding- 
ness may be her way of handling the 
problem. Or a man may be an athlete, 
may know all about automobiles and fly 
a plane—and yet be afraid of women. 
Everyone has known such people, for 
there are many, who use behavior label- 
ed masculine or feminine by our society 


1The first author constructed and adminis- 
tered the test and formulated the interpreta- 
tion of data and theoretical basis. Both au- 
thors collaborated in establishing criteria, 
scoring the tests, and writing the article. The 
— author is responsible for the statistical 
work. 


to hide their disorientation, often from 
themselves. 

Frequently the Rorschach and TAT 
are used to fathom such underlying 
trends. But quantification is difficult, 
the information available is incidental 
to other purposes and is often absent in 
short records. 

One of the authors [4] on an earlier 
occasion investigated the question of 
masculine versus feminine object choice 
by men and women. In this study groups 
of students were confronted with pairs 
of paintings of sex symbols. They were 
asked to mark which half of each pair 
(male symbol or female symbol) at- 
tracted them more. It was found that 
significantly more men than women 
were attracted by female symbols. The 
reverse was true for the women. 

However, just as homosexual tenden- 
cies can spring from many different 
sources, so attraction to own sex sym- 
bols can mean many different things. 
This first procedure, demanding that 
the subject merely state his preference 
between structured stimuli, yields no in- 
formation about specific meanings. 
Other means, calling for expression 
rather than impression on the part of 
the subject, had to be found for better 
understanding. 


PROCEDURE 


In the procedure to be presented here, 
incomplete drawings, consisting of a 
few simple lines, are completed by the 
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subjects. The stimulus drawings—here- 
after referred to as stimuli—extend 
over approximately one square inch, 
each located in the center of a cell two 
and one-quarter inches square. In its 
present form the test consists of 3 pages, 
each with 12 stimuli, or a total of 36 
items. Instructions are: “These are 
incomplete drawings. Complete them 
any way you like. There are no right 
or wrong answers. Complete the draw- 
ings the way you enjoy doing them. 
You may use as many lines as you 
please.” Deliberately, no effort was 
made to control the order in which the 
drawings were completed. 

Preliminary investigation of items. 
Norms were established based on pre- 
sentation of 60 stimuli to a group of 
250 students in an elementary psy- 
chology class. Differences between types 
of completion of drawings by men and 
by women were examined, formulated 
as criteria, and tallied for frequency of 
incidence. These differences, falling in- 
to such categories as closure, expansion, 
internal elaboration, etc., will be dis- 
cussed in detail later. Thirty-six of the 
original 60 items yielded statistically 
significant differences between manner 
of completion by men and by women. 
The Chi-square technique was used; P 
was less than .05 for 28 items; less than 
.01 for 8 items. 


The present test. These 36 items 
make up the present test. (See Fig. 1 
for sample page.) It was given to a 
new group of 150 female and 150 male 
students and scored by three scorers ac- 
cording to the criteria established in the 
preliminary investigation.2 The comple- 
tion of each item is scored either mas- 
culine: “—”’; or feminine “+.” The 
number of “+” scores obtained by an 


2For several items it was found that the 
original formulation of criteria was somewhat 
ambiguous, so that reformulation and refine- 
ment were necessary. 
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individual is his total score, so that the 
potential range is from 0 (all items 
completed in the masculine manner) 
to 36 (all items completed in the femi- 
nine manner). A sample portion of the 
scoring key is given in Fig. 2. The 
authors believe that any trained clini- 
cian, accustomed to careful scoring and 
interpretation of projective techniques, 
can use the scoring manual with little 
difficulty. 


TABLE I 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SCORES 
BY THREE SCORERS 








Scorers Men Women 
K.F. and ER. .................. +.90 +89 
6 GY Se + .86 +.84 
E.R. and eo + .85 +-.84 





RESULTS 


Reliability. Correlations between 
scorers (obtained by the Pearson pro- 
duct-moment r) were computed sep- 
arately for men and women subjects. 
The correlations obtained range from 
+.84 to +.90 (see Table I). The 7’s for 
K. F. and E. R., the authors, who togeth- 
er set up the scoring criteria, are slightly 
higher than between the authors and 
B. A., who is versed in projective tech- 
niques but had no familiarity with the 
test. The smallness of this difference 
indicates that little training is required 
to reach a degree of agreement that is 
high for a projective technique. 

Validity. CR’s between men and 
women were obtained separately for 


TABLE II 
MEANS, AND DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN BY 
THREE SCORERS 











Women 
Scorer Mean Sigma Mean Sigma CR 
K.F. 1413 343 19.78 328 14.12 
E.R. 14.80 3.28 19.77 385 13.07 
B.A. 1430 345 1927 320 18.07 
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BUILT UP OR OUT OR BOTH 
¢( EXCEPT FACE OR HOUSE 
WHICH !S NOT TOWER-SHAPED ). 


ALSO: BARE RECTANGLE; SIMPLE 
CYLINDER OR CUBE; TICK-TACK 
TOE. 


SCORING PRINCIPLES: EXPANSION, OPENNESS, INTERNAL ELABORATION. 
| | / 
S| MALE: EXAMPLES FEMALE: EXAMPLES 
SCORE MALE IF DRAWING [5S 


SCORE ALL. OTHERS FEMALE 
INCLUDING OPEN TOP 
BOTTOM, INDENTATION AT 
LEAST I/3 OF STIMULUS 
HEIGHT, WHETHER OR NOT 
DRAWING IS BUILT UP. | 





INTERNAL ELABORATION 
PROVIDED DRAWING NOT 
BUILT UP OR OUT. 
FACES, HOUSES. 
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STIMULUS 2. SCORING PRINCIPLE: SHARPNESS OF ANGLES. 
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MALE: EXAMPLES 


SCORE MALE IF WEDGE WITH 
THREE COMPLETE SURFACES; 
CUBE; TWO SURFACES IF 
BROAD BASE. 


FEMALE: EXAMPLES 


SCORE ALL OTHERS FEMALE, 
ONE OR TWO SURFACES, 
ROOM CORNER, EVEN IF 
WEDGE-SHAPED. 


NO ACUTE ANGLES 
END OF STIMULUS 
LINES; ROUND 
ENCLOSURE. 


AT 





Fic. 2. Portion of scoring key. 


here. 





General instructions pertaining to all items are not shown 


A PROJECTIVE TEST OF MASCULINITY-FEMININITY 


each scorer. They range from 13.07 to 
14.12 (see Table II). The range for 
men was 5 to 24, for women 9 to 28.* 
Using standard scores, an approximate 
interpretation of an individual score is 
possible (see Tables III and IV). The 
division into “extremely masculine,” 
“very masculine,” etc., is, of course, 
crude. However, behavior on this test 
permits subtler interpretation — to be 
discussed below—in terms of different 
kinds of adjustment. 

Description of responses. Essential- 
ly, then, what are the differences in man- 


TABLE III 
RAW AND STANDARD SCORES FOR MEN, AND 
SUGGESTED INTERPRETATION OF POSITION 
ALONG THE SCALE 


Standard 


Raw 
Score Score Interpretation 
0- 3 —4.14 to—3.28 Extremely masculine 
4-6 —3.00 to —2.42 Very masculine 
7-10 —2.14 to —1,28 More masculine than 
average 
11-18 —1.00 to +1.00 Average degree of 
masculinity 
19-22 +1.28to +2.14 Less masculine than 
average 
23-26 +2.42 to +3.28 Feminine tendency 
27-36 +3.56 to +6.14 Feminine 
TABLE IV 


RAW AND STANDARD SCORES FOR WOMEN, AND 
SUGGESTED INTERPRETATION OF POSITION 
ALONG THE SCALE 


Standard» 


Raw 
Score Score Interpretation 
0-7 —5.56to—3.56 Masculine _ 4 


8-11 —3.28 to —2.42 Masculine tendency 

12-15 —2.14 to —1.28 Less feminine than 
average 

16-23 —1.00 to +1.00 Average degree of 
femininity 

24-27 +1.28to +2.14 More feminine than 
average 

28-31 +2.42 to +3.28 Very feminine 

32-36 +3.56 to +4.70 Extremely feminine 





8A group more heterogeneous than our col- 
lege-student sample would, of course, yield 
some scores at the extreme ends of the possible 
range. 
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ner of completion by men and women? 
Table V summarizes the characteristics 
of male and female completions. It rep- 
resents the principles for scoring, strip- 
ped of the instructions relating to spe- 
cific stimuli. (Such specifications are 
needed because each drawing, starting 
from a different stimulus, shows the 
characteristic masculine or feminine 
manifestations in a slightly different 
way.) It can be seen that formal cri- 
teria outnumber contentual criteria.‘ 
What few content categories were used 
partly overlap formal criteria, and may 
perhaps be discarded eventually. 


MEN characteristically close off stim- 


TABLE V 
CHARACTERISTICS OF COMPLETIONS BY MEN AND 
WomMEN AS USED IN SCORING CRITERIA 


Completed by Men Stimuli Completed by Women 


Formal categories 


Closing of 1,2,5,6,1¢ Stimulus left open 
stimulus 11,13,15,17, 
20,21,25,33, 
ae 
Expansion from 1,3,4,5.6 Interna! elaboratior 
stimulus outward 5,26,28 
Stimulus built up 1,11,13,16, Stimulus built down 
19,20,22, 
Stimulus made 2,9,21,26, Stimulus made blunter 
sharper 28,29,31 or enclosed 
Protruding 4,12,16,24 Protruding single lines 
single line 30 reenforced or supported 
Oneness 8,23,26.27, Two-somes 


35,36 


Content categories 
7,11,12,14, 


Profiles, nude Frontal! faces, figures, 


female figures 15,17,22,23, stick figures, flowers, 
26,29,31,35, fruit, animals 
36 
Skyscrapers, 1,2,10,14, Houses, rooms, windows, 
towers 18,20,21,3 vases, lampshades, 
25,27.32,33, staircases 
34 
“Dynamic” ob- 19,31,33,34, “Statice” objects 
jects (those that 14,32,35 (movable by an external 


move under their force only) 


own power) 


*This is due to the authors’ belief that for- 
mal criteria permit greater generalization and 
are easier to score than content. There are 
also theoretical reasons, discussed below, for 
preferring formal criteria. 
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ulus areas; they tend to enlarge, expand 
the stimulus, often by means of upward 
extension. They tend to emphasize 
sharp or angular line. Where a single 
line will do, they make no attempt to 
double or support it. (Example: See 
Fig. 3A.) Where there is a choice of 
unifying or separating the parts of a 
stimulus, they prefer unity. (Example: 
See Fig. 3B.) 

WOMEN leave stimulus areas open 
or elaborate the area within the stimu- 
lus itself rather than expand (when 
they do expand it is usually downward). 
They tend to blunt or enclose sharp lines 
or angles, and to reinforce protruding 
single lines as by doubling them. They 
prefer pairs to unity. 

As to the content, MEN draw pro- 
truding, closed objects just as they close 
off stimulus areas (towers, tools and 
instruments). They draw profiles just 
as they emphasize angularity. 

WOMEN, just as they leave stimulus 
areas unclosed, draw many “open” ob- 
jects (vases, windows, doors). They 
draw frontal faces rather than profiles, 
just as they blunt sharp angles. 

Independent of formal elements, MEN 
draw “dynamic” objects, i. e., objects 
that move under their own power (auto- 
mobiles, steamships) or reproduce nat- 
ural forces (fires, fountains). WOMEN 
draw objects that can be moved, if at all, 
by some external force only (rowboats). 
They draw all kinds of “containers,” as 
houses, beds, vases. Fruit, flowers, ani- 
mals, human figures, especially “stick 
figures” are frequent. 

There is a striking similarity between 
the present findings and the differences 
observed by E. H. Erikson between 
boys’ and girls’ play constructions [2]. 


DISCUSSION 


To understand what prompts mascu- 
linity or femininity of response, investi- 
gation might proceed from external to 
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central determinants. 
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Fic. 8. Some characteristic drawings by dif- 
ferent groups. 


A PROJECTIVE TEST OF MASCULINITY-FEMININITY 


Cultural factors. Cultural factors, in 
so far as they prescribe different 
spheres of interests for men and women, 
might be held responsible for differences, 
at least in the content, of the drawings. 
One might say, for example, that men 
draw more locomotor objects because 
they are better acquainted with ma- 
chines than are women. But they do 
not draw circular saws or lathes; they 
draw steamships and automobiles, while 
women draw rowboats and sailboats. 
It would be absurd to claim that among 
college students women are more famil- 
iar with sailboats and canoes, and men 
with ships and cars. Men draw fires and 
fountains, hardly closer to their spheres 
of interest than to those of women with 
their cooking and washing. On the 
other hand, women draw houses, win- 
dows, doors, beds, vases, fruit, flowers. 
Certainly these constitute part of home 
and homemaking. However, so do 
knives, fire pokers, fireplaces, stools and 
candles—objects women draw rarely. 
Again, it would be absurd to claim that 
women have more contact with open 
objects and men with closed or solid 
objects. 

Cultural factors thus do not seem to 
be major determinants of the observed 
responses. (This corresponds, of course, 
to the authors’ intention to construct a 
scale as free as possible of cultural de- 
terminants. ) 

Freudian symbols. Fruit, flowers and 
human figures, drawn mainly by wom- 
en, are equally familiar to both sexes. 
Most people will agree that they think 
of flowers as female rather than male. 
Here the question of symbolic mean- 
ing becomes relevant. (Men give women 
flowers—not vice versa; does this cus- 
tom owe its origin to the symbolic 
femininity of flowers?) A good deal 
has been said for and against the uni- 
versality of symbols. The authors are 
inclined to believe that only where uni- 
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versal experience is present can uni- 
versality of symbols be claimed, as, for 
example, the use of brightness for hap- 
piness, darkness for unhappiness or 
danger—based on the universal experi- 
ence of day and night, and the equal- 
ly universal one of happiness and un- 
happiness. In view of the universal- 
ity of sex experience, can sex sym- 
bols be expected to be universal? In 
different environments and cultures, 
different objects offer themselves as 
symbols; hence it is dangerous to con- 
clude from the universality of the ex- 
prience to be symbolized that choice of 
symbol is necessarily universal. For 
these reasons, as well as for simplicity 
of scoring and interpretation, the writ- 
ers have emphasized formal rather than 
symbolic content criteria. When women 
draw a multitude of open objects and 
containers it need not be the symbolic 
aspects of these specific objects that 
deserve consideration here. It is the 
common property of being accessible 
enclosures that has to be scrutinized. 
The flowers and fruit that women draw 
have in common their enclosing func- 
tion in reproduction and their absence 
of locomotion. Men’s preferences for 
cars, ships, rockets, fires and fountains 
have in common a dynamic, locomotor 
property.*® 

Differences in choice of content by the 
two sexes cannot, then, be understood 
merely in terms of symbols, but rather 
as expressions of common properties. 
In fact, it is possible to reduce symbolic 
meaning to these abstract properties of 
form or activity. Therefore, a specific 
object may be interpreted as expressing 
masculinity or femininity depending on 
the manner of drawing the object. 

Body structure and function. An at- 
tempt will now be made to relate differ- 

5Of course, the authors do not mean to deny 
the great psychological difference between the 


man who chooses ships to represent locomo- 
tion and the one who chooses rockets. 
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ences in the drawings to different body 
structures and functions of the sexes. 

As stated above, men expand from 
the stimulus outward, tend to build it 
up, emphasize angles, rely upon the 
strength of simple lines and prefer one- 
ness. Expansion, upward motion, angu- 
lar position and oncness are character- 
istics of the male sex organ, and in a 
sense, of masculine body build. Depen- 
dence upon the strength of the single line 
may be related to confidence in the or- 
gan and in male sexuality. Preference 
for objects capable of moving under 
their own power then becomes a logical 
expression of man’s more active sex 
function. 

Women tend to leave the stimulus 
area open, elaborate within the area and 
draw round or blunt rather than angu- 
lar, sharp lines. They prefer twosomes 
and seem to feel a need to give support 
to single lines. Accessibility, emphasis 
on the inside of the body, roundness, 
symmetry and two-ness are female body 
characteristics. Flowers, fruit, houses, 
rooms, vases, bowls are static, “passive,” 
surrounding objects, in the same sense 
that the womb is receptive and rela- 
tively passive. The animals and “stick 
figures” women draw so often, and 
that obviously signify children, may 
then be thought of as an extension of 
that function. 

Relating both formal and content dif- 
ferences to the different structures and 
functions of the two sexes seems the 
most satisfactory procedure, since this 
explanation, of those so far proposed, 
best accounts for the phenomena ob- 
served. 

Need and defense. An objection 
might be raised at this point: the dif- 
ference in response between the two 
groups is now explained in terms of 
their different body structures and func- 
tions. But what about differences within 
each group? Is it not true that there is 
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infinitely less difference of body struc- 
ture between the man who obtains a 
score of 9 (very masculine) and the one 
who obtains a score of 24 (the most 
feminine score in the present sample of 
men) than there is between the man and 
woman who both obtain a score of 9? 
Are the man and the woman both earn- 
ing a score of 9 alike psychologically? 
Are the man and the woman both earn- 
ing a score of 24 alike psychologically? 
Qualitative evaluation will have to fur- 
nish evidence to help answer such ques- 
tions. 


Upon inspection, productions by men and 
women with highly masculine scores show 
similarity in that both lack the typically fe- 
male pattern of completion. But here the simi- 
larities end. For while the man with a high 
masculine score draws in the typical mascu- 
line manner, the woman with an identical 
score does not. She is apt to fall into one of 
two main categories of behavior: 


(a) She uses the masculine manner in an 

exaggerated, absurd way: stimuli are not 
merely closed off, but are closed off two- and 
threefold. (Example: See Fig. 3C.) She will 
consistently and forcibly introduce great an- 
gularity. (Example: See Fig. 3D.) Stimuli 
will be “built up” in a dizzily top-heavy man- 
ner. (Example: See Fig. 3E.) 
The writers believe that in this pattern be- 
havior of the reaction formation type is mani- 
fest: the woman who dares not accept her sex 
role needs to be not just a man, but needs to 
make doubly sure that she is “more than a 
man.” 


(b) She will, though closing off or expand- 
ing, show a muddled indefiniteness of re- 
sponse. She closes off, but not quite. (Exam- 
ple: See Fig 3F.) She expands, but uses in- 
ternal elaboration simultaneously. (Example: 
See Fig. 3G.) 

Such “confused” drawings may be interpreted 
as indicating anxiety related to sex role. 


Vacillation between clear-cut female re- 
sponses to some stimuli and fairly clear male 
ones to others, is a third but rare category. 
This behavior, the authors believe, may lend 
itself to interpretation as conflicting male 
and female identification. 

These a priori interpretations have been 
verified in a small number of clinical cases. 


A PROJECTIVE TEST OF MASCULINITY-FEMININITY 


However, further research in this direction is 
in progress. 

Conversely, the drawings of men who earn 
a high female score differ greatly from those 
of women with high female scores. These men 
fall into two main categories: 

(a) Their drawings are “messy.” They use 
a diffuse multitude of lines where women use 
simple, better organized internal elaboration. 
These lines often obscure the stimulus and 
show no clear response pattern. (Example: 
See Fig. 3H.) They tend to leave stimulus 
areas open, but usually have small crowded 
openings. (Example: See Fig. 31.) 
A possible interpretation is that such behavior 
indicates an anal pattern, a regression from 
mature genitality. The anxiety in such pat- 
terns is manifest in the crowding of lines. 

(b) Their drawings are “playful.” They 
earn their feminine score mainly by drawing 
houses, rooms, and a great many figures. 
These differ from women’s drawings of the 
same objects: the men load the houses and 
rooms with much more detail than women do, 
their figures tend to be grotesque. 
The writers believe that among this group of 
men will be found many with strong mother 
identifications, or an attitude of pretended 
(defensive) castration, as if proclaiming that 
they were safe because they are women al- 
ready, a mechanism not unlike that which 
wards off anxiety in adults by way of humor 
and in children by way of play. Confirmation 
from a few clinical cases has been obtained 
and points the way for future research. 


In view of the differences found be- 
tween drawings by individuals of the 
same sex, the earlier hypothesis that 
drawings are simple repetitions of the 
structure and function of sex organs 
and body build needs to be modified. 
Rather, it is suggested that the subjects 
express something which might be 
called “body image,” in a sense that in- 
cludes both structure and impulses. This 
image, which is part of the individual’s 
awareness of his identity and potentiali- 
ties, corresponds to physiological reality 
if it is not surrounded and distorted by 
defensive measures. It follows that the 
masculinity-femininity test presented 
here is a measure of degree of accep- 
tance of the individual’s sex role, con- 
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scious or unconscious. 

The authors expect to break the test 
down for further analysis of disturban- 
ces of such acceptance of sex role. This 
will be done in the way indicated above 
when “types” of “masculine” women 
and of “feminine” men were discussed. 
Prognosis for homosexual tendencies in 
men—to give an indication for practical 
use of the test—varies with causative 
factors. In oversimplified form these 
factors are often classified as: (a) fear 
of the opposite sex as dangerous (fear 
of aggressive mother); (b) fear of the 
opposite sex as a temptation (fear of 
being punished by the father for being 
attracted to the mother) ; (c) identifica- 
tion with the parent of the opposite sex. 
Factor (a), it is expected, will manifest 
itself on the test in initially “normal” 
drawing, which is then overelaborated, 
i. e. surrounded by defensive measures; 
(b), in the authors’ opinion, is manifest 
in the “playful” femininity discussed 
above under Freudian symbols; (c) 
will produce behavior falling between 
the drawings of group (b) and drawings 
by women. (Prognosis, of course, is best 
for (a), worst for (c).) 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Is this test, a “projective technique,” 
actually based on projection? The term 
projection is used by Freud [5], Feni- 
chel [3], Knight [6] and others for be- 
havior in which the individual assigns 
to the external world processes and im- 
ages that really occur within himself. 
Given opportunity on the one hand, and 
tension on the other, anything at all may 
be projected: images of goal objects as 
well as impulses toward those objects, 
fears as well as defenses. 

The different projective techniques 
probably tend to elicit more of one or 
the other, goal objects or impulses: the 
Rorschach, for example, invites visual 
imagery, and hence projection of goal 
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objects more than of impulses toward 
action. Recognizing projection of goal 
object as different from projection of 
impulse is most important: the male re- 
sponse, for example, on Sl is often 
“built up” (see Fig. 3J); the result 
looks much like a phallic form. If this 
be interpreted as projection of a goal ob- 
ject one would have to conclude either 
homosexual wishes or a severe castra- 
tion delusion. Such a conclusion, if cor- 
rect, would mean that a large percentage 
of the male population is severely dis- 
turbed, or expressed another way, that 
such disturbance is the norm. However, 
this test, demanding the active motor 
involvement of drawing, appears to elic- 
it “projection” of motor activity. If 
then, drawings like S1, as shown in Fig. 
3J, are considered as expressing upward 
motion—and similar manifestations are 
considered in the same manner—then 
what has been “projected” was simply 
an impulse toward sex activity, in some 
cases with the anxiety and the defenses 
connected with it. 

It should be remembered at this point 
that projection is essentially a defense 
mechanism: that which is ego-alien or 
disturbing is gotten rid of by externali- 
zation. The usefulness of projective 
techniques is based on this principle of 
bringing to the fore, above all else, that 
which is disturbing the individual. Yet, 
projection as a defense is spontaneous, 
while projective tests are given alike 
to those who use projection as a major 
defense and to those for whom it is of 
secondary importance. Not only is the 
need to project present to very varied 
degrees, but also the “projected” mater- 
ial is ego-alien or disturbing only in 
part. For example, it can hardly be as- 
sumed that the sex functions expressed 
in the drawings of the majority of sub- 
jects are felt as disturbing or foreign. 
It seems more reasonable to assume 
that some tension is attached to sexual 
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needs in general, which is partly re- 
lieved by being expressed. Such partial 
relief of a basic need, in a constructive 
manner, may be considered self-expres- 
sion, or more precisely self-representa- 
tion—or self-recreation, in Kris’ [7] 
sense of the word—rather than projec- 
tion. The writers suggest that the mas- 
culinity-femininity scale here presented 
is, incidentally, a scale representing a 
continuum from projection to construc- 
tive self-representation. 

To an unknown extent this enters, of 
course, into most productions on pro- 
jective tests, although it usually eludes 
quantification. The drawing completion 
test, by making self-expression more 
explicit, holds a position somewhere be- 
tween a projective technique and cre- 
ative art, with the former showing max- 
imum projective behavior, the latter 
maximum sublimating behavior. 


Received January 3, 1949. 
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STATISTICAL TESTS OF CERTAIN RORSCHACH 
ASSUMPTIONS: 


ANALYSES OF DISCRETE RESPONSES 


By J. R. WITTENBORN 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


HE customary procedures employ- 

ed in the evaluation of a subject’s 
responses to the Rorschach ink blots in- 
volve a variety of assumptions. Some of 
the assumptions are explicitly stated in 
the Rorschach literature and others are 
merely implied by common practices. 
Although the validity of the Rorschach 
technique for personality appraisal is 
indicated by clinical findings and certain 
types of studies, the assumptions em- 
ployed in the Rorschach psychodiagnosis 
have not been subjected to direct valida- 
tion. There are considerations which 
make particularly important the vali- 
dation of the assumptions per se. 

1. Since the assumptions have not 
been tested, the possibility exists that 
some of them are invalid. If some of the 
assumptions cannot be validated, as- 
pects of scoring or interpretation based 
on the questionable assumptions should 
be employed with reservation or per- 
haps eliminated from standard pro- 
cedures. 

2. Many of the assumptions employed 
in Rorschach procedures cannot be 
found among the established facts and 
theories of American academic psychol- 
ogy. If the Rorschach assumptions 
are valid, their relevance to the psychol- 
ogy of personality organization and to 
the psychology of perception could be 
of extraordinary significance. 


ANALYSIS A. AN EXAMINATION OF THE 
FUNCTIONAL SIMILARITY OF RESPONSES 
WHICH HAVE COMMON DETERMINANTS 


In scoring a Rorschach protocol, it is 
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customary to classify each response 
with respect to several classes of fac- 
tors, such as content, portion of ink 
blots interpreted, and ink blot charac- 
teristics determining the response. 
There are standard categories within 
each of the classes of factors. When a 
response is scored the content category 
in which it falls, as well as its location 
category and its determinant category, 
is designated by the scorer. As a second 
step in scoring, the total number of re- 
sponses falling in each category is ascer- 
tained. Regardless of the precise man- 
ner in which the categories are used, 
the device of categorizing the responses 
and then finding the total number of re- 
sponses in each category carries two im- 
plications: 


I. That all of the responses falling in a 
given category are similar in some 
behavioral respect. 


II. That the psychological significance 
of responses falling in a given cate- 
gory is different in some respect from 
responses placed in other categories. 


These assumptions are implicit for 
example in the distinction that is made 
between Color and Human Movement 
responses. The importance of the dis- 
tinction between Human Movement and 
Color responses was first emphasized 
by Rorschach, and the observance of 
this distinction has remained a basic 
feature of Rorschach psychodiagnosis. 
Because of the basic significance ascrib- 
ed to these two types of responses, it 
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was decided to employ this distinction in 
testing the foregoing assumptions of in- 
tracategory similarity and intercategory 
difference. 

It would be erroneous to suppose that 
any absolute or relative quantity of 
color or movement responses is unaltera- 
bly and invariably associated with a 
particular total personality appraisal. 
Movement and color have an invariable 
abstract meaning for the personality, 
but for total personality appraisals this 
is added to, detracted from, or modified 
by other characteristics of the response 
and other aspects of the protocol. This 
is analogous to clinical practice wherein 
the psychologist’s evaluation may be 
based on the Rorschach indications, 
other test data, and data from the case 
history; the relative contribution as- 
cribed to the Rorschach in the total 
personality evaluation is determined to 
some degree by the other findings, but 
this does not render a Rorschach finding 
meaningless. By the same token the 
qualifying role of such factors as form 
level and content do not make the con- 
cept of a movement response meaning- 
less nor make inconsequential an as- 
sumption that movement responses in- 
clude a constant, functionally similar 
element. 


THE PLAN OF EXPERIMENT 


If Assumption I is a true proposition, 
it follows that several measurements of 
the tendency to perceive Human Move- 
ment would be positively related. If sev- 
eral measures of a given response cate- 
gory were not positively interrelated, 
it would be difficult to justify an assump- 
tion that differences in number of re- 
sponses of that category expressed dif- 
ferences in a personality attribute. It 
also follows from Assumption II that 
several measures of a given response 
category would be more highly inter- 
related with each other than they would 


be related with measures of some other 
category. 

In order to employ these deductions 
in an experimental test of the assump- 
tions, it is necessary to devise several 
measures of the tendency to give re- 
sponses falling in the respective cate- 
gories. For example, it is possible to re- 
gard any response falling within a given 
category as evidence of a tendency to 
give responses in that category, and it 
is equally possible to regard failure to 
give a particular response falling in a 
given category as evidence of a tenden- 
cy not to give responses falling in the 
category. Employing this approach, it 
is possible to secure a large number of 
plus or minus scores for any response 
category. If making or not making a 
particular response which belongs to a 
given category is to be a measure for a 
tendency to make respectively many or 
few responses which fall in that cate- 
gory, it is important that the particular 
response be well specified. This poses 
an important methodological problem. 

One of the outstanding characteristics 
of Rorschach responses is their highly 
individual quality, their extreme varia- 
bility from person to person. This makes 
conventional statistical treatment of 
Rorschach data awkward because of the 
difficulty in securing a sufficiently large 
number of roughly identical responses. 
For example, out of a group of one 
hundred normal subjects many, if not 
all, would report Human Movement re- 
sponses, but relatively few would have 
more than two or at the most three 
identical responses in common. 

In the present study an attempt has 
been made to reduce this difficulty by 
use of the Harrower-Erickson check 
list [6]. This check list comprises a 
sheet of paper upon which are printed 
three groups of ten possible responses 
for each of the ten cards. There are 
three hundred possible responses in all. 
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The technique of administration pro- 
vides that the ten cards be projected on 
a screen in the usual serial order. The 
check list is designed so that the subject 
may check or underline responses which. 
indicate what he has seen on the card. 
Although this technique of administra- 
tion and manner of responding to the 
cards is obviously different from the 
standard technique for administering 
the Rorschach test, this device provides 
a uniform, common response list for all 
subjects and thus makes possible a tabu- 
lar treatment of responses to ink blots. 
The limitation of this procedure as a 
method for personality appraisal [3, 5, 
7] is not necessarily disadvantageous 
to the present experiment which is an 
examination of the consequences of 
certain restricted assumptions and is 
not otherwise concerned with the prob- 
lem of the validity of the Rorschach 
method in general or the validity of 
other Rorschach assumptions. 

The following experimental hypoth- 
eses were tested by a statistical analy- 
sis of data provided by the Harrower- 
Erickson check list: 

A. The tendency for controlled Color 
responses (FC and CF) to be associated 
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with other controlled Color responses 
(FC and CF) is greater than the ten- 
dency for such Color responses to be as- 
sociated with Human Movement re- 
sponses. 

B. The tendency for Human Move- 
ment (M) responses to be associated 
with other Human Movement (M) re- 
sponses is greater than the tendency 
for such responses to be associated with 
controlled Color responses (FC and 
CF). 


RESULTS 


The subjects for the investigation 
were 247 Yale University freshmen, all 
the members of a small entering class. 
The check list was administered as a 
part of a guidance battery. The re- 
sponses selected for analysis had to meet 
several requirements. The responses had 
to be sufficiently common to afford a 
basis for statistical tests. The permissi- 
ble range of response frequency was ar- 
bitrarily set from 28 to 220. The exact 
range was influenced by efforts to meet 
certain other requirements, e.g., an ef- 
fort was made to include responses from 
all cards; different responses to the 
same portion of the card which could 


TABLE I 
CHI-SQUARE TEST oF INDEPENDENCE BETWEEN RORSCHACH RESPONSES 











6.63=1% level 3.84 == 5% level 2.71 <= 10% level 
Card Resp. 
No. Response No. Group 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 x 9 10 11 12 
1 Two Clowns II a 
2 Two Men Pulling Itt a 2.1 
Something Apart 
3 Man Seen IV c 3.6 1.3 
From Below 
4 A Fan Dancer Vv c 3.2 33 147 
5 Two women vil a 13.4 2 1.4 1.38 
Talking 
6 Two witches Ix a 3.3 9 5.1 2.3 5.5 
7 Two People x a 38 9 147 5.9 4.6 10.4 
8 A Red Bow Tie Ill + Al 5 8.3 12.4 1.4148 3.6 
9 An Emblem Vill 4 -07 l 2.1 1.9 8 16 8.2 2.1 
10 Colored Map of x a -l mH] 2.4 5.4 at 82 128 9.6 3.2 
California 
11 Red and Black Ink II a 8.3 3 6 5 16.1 1.7 2 0 4 tf 
12 Fire and Ice VIII b 4.4 AY) 3.5 1.5 1.0 9.7 8 6.4 2 9.2 2 
18 Forest Fire Ix b 2.7 B 2 8.0 a: £& 5 Ll 13 


13 3.8 
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therefore be construed as mutually ex- 
clusive were (with two noted excep- 
tions) avoided. The responses finally 
selected are listed in Table I. 

The color responses comprise two 
groups which differ in the degree to 
which they are influenced by the form 
characteristics of the card. Responses 
numbers 8, 9 and 10 are strongly influ- 
enced by form and would be scored FC, 
whereas responses 11, 12 and 13 are 
less influenced by form and would be 
scored CF by most workers. The color 
responses are not strictly comparable 
with respect to the location of the re- 
sponse; for example, responses 8 and 10 
clearly involve large details of the cards, 
whereas with the exception of response 
9, which is probably based on the whole 
card, the others are less definite in their 
exact location. For the most part the 
Human Movement responses are based 
on most if not all of the total area of the 
respective ink blots. Responses 1, 6 and 
7 are based on colored cards and they 
may involve color to some degree. This 
possibility is greatest for response 1; 
clowns (or equivalent movement respon- 
ses for card II) are commonly given a 
specific identification which employes 
the red color. It is possible to control 
these complicating and extraneous fac- 
tors by restricting comparisons to cer- 
tain of the selected responses. For ex- 
ample, Human Movement responses 3, 
4 and 7 comprise practically all of the 
ink blot and cannot involve color because 
the blots are achromatic. Similarly, re- 
sponses 11, 12 and 13 are homogeneous 
in that they tend to involve most of the 
card and would usually be scored CF. 

In order to test the experimental hy- 
potheses, each response was correlated 
with every other one. Two different 
statistical devices were employed to ex- 
amine the relationships. The y* test of 
independence was first used. The size of 
7 is not determined by the degree of re- 
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lationship, but since the frequency with 
which 7° of any given size may occur 
by chance is known, y* may be used as 
a test for the significance of the correla- 
tion, i.e., the lack of independence be- 
tween two responses may be evaluated 
by means of the 7’ test. The result of 
this analysis is shown in Table I. 

In order to get some appreciation of 
the strength of the significant relation- 
ships revealed by the ,* test, tetra- 
choric correlations between the respon- 
ses were computed. The correlations 
were determined by means of a chart 
[4]. Since the tetrachoric correlation 
is an appropriate statistic only when the 
dichotomized variables are normally dis- 
tributed, its use for the present purpose 
may be questioned ; whether the strength 
of a tendency to give a Rorschach re- 
sponse is normally distributed or not is 
a speculative question. At any rate the 
indications provided by the tetrachoric 
correlations are in agrement with those 
provided by the 7’ test. The tetachoric 
correlations between all possible pairs 
of responses are given in Table II. 


DISCUSSION 


Two conclusions seem equally appro- 
priate from an examination of either 
Table I or Table II: 


1. Among the intercorrelations there 
is no obvious pattern which con- 
forms with a pattern predictable 
from either Hypotheses I or IH. 


2. The number of significant corre- 
lations exceeds the number that 
would be expected by pure chance. 


Although it would be unwarranted on 
the basis of the present data to make 
any conclusive statements concerning 
the general status of Assumptions I and 
II, the hypotheses generated by them 
for this experiment are not clearly veri- 
fied. If the Rorschach were analagous 
to the typical mental test wherein the 
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score is based on many responses of a 
given kind and evaluation of the indi- 
vidual is based on differences in many 
score units, a high degree of interitem 
consistency would not be necessary. But 
such is not the case, and in view of the 
considerable psychological significance 
ascribed to small variations in number 
of Human Movement or Color responses, 
highly consistent .ater-response evi- 
dence for the hypotheses may be expec- 
ted. The scant evidence for the assump- 
tions is a challenge to their status and 
strongly indicates the need for further 
investigation. 

The fact that among the responses 
there are numerous relatively large and 
significant interrelationships which 
were not predicted by the hypotheses 
indicates need for a broader examina- 
tion of the patterning of Rorschach re- 
sponses. It is possible that the interre- 
lationships among Rorschach responses 
have a well defined and meaningful pat- 
tern which if discovered would contri- 
bute to our understanding and use of 
the Rorschach technique. 

Although from a casual examination 
of Tables I and II it appears that the 
evidence which the present data pro- 
vide for the assumptions is unequal to 
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the important manner in which they 
are employed in practice, any evidence 
of a trend toward correspondence be- 
tween the requirements of the hypothe- 
ses and the nature of the data should not 
be overlooked. 

Accordingly, Table III was prepared 
to summarize the findings and from 


TABLE Ill 


DISTRIBUTION OF CHI-SQUARES AND TETRA- 
CHORIC CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 


(A Summary of Tables I and II) 


re 
23 2 
ges 532 436 
aT ret Pee 
sa02 638% 0 «6885 
845 258% 25% 
“? ~ORR Sogo ~O8 
S2ns S2ns S206 
i LaSF eas 
Less than 2.71 42 69 67 
2.71 and above 21 33 
(10% level) 
3.84 and above 38 19 27 
(5% level) 
6.635 and above 19 15 13 
(1% level) 
Tetrachoric fT 
Less than .20 33 62 60 
.20 or above 67 38 40 
.30 or above 24 21 13 
.40 or above 00 


10 05 


*Two of the significant ** are for negative relation- 
ships (see Tables I and II.) 


TABLE II 


Card Resp. 
No. Response No. Group I 2 
Two Clowns II a 
2 Two Men Pulling Ill aA ll 
Something Apart 
3 Man Seen iV c 20 .20 
From Below 
4 A Fan Dancer Vv e 21 16 
5 Two women vil a 33 O1 
Talking 
6 Two Witches Ix a .20 .20 
7 Two People x a 08 —.10 
8 A Red Bow Tie Ill a .00 14 
9 An Emblem Vul A 08 OT 
10 Colored Map of x 4 .00 .05 
California 
ll Red and Black Ink It a .38 01 
12 Fire and Ice Vill b 33 05 
13 Forest Fire [x b -2C -.05 
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this summary several statements may 
be offered: 


1. There is no consistent functional 
similarity among the Human Movement 
responses or among the Color responses, 
i.e., most of the movement responses 
are not significantly interrelated and 
similarly most of the Color responses 
are not significantly interrelated. 


2. The pattern among the most sig- 
nificant relationships is in a direction 
predictable from the hypotheses. 


8. The hypotheses are not clearly 
verified and the assumptions may be 
false. 


As a result of the analysis it is con- 
cluded that in these data the tendencies 
required by hypotheses A and B are 
negligible. A variety of considerations 
may be adduced to account for negligi- 
ble evidence for experimental hypothe- 
ses. Among them the following may be 
included: 


1. The assumptions may be at fault. 

a) The assumptions may be false 
(The present findings merely chal- 
lenge the assumptions). 


b) The assumptions may describe 
a very slight trend. (The present evi- 
dence does suggest that the trend is 
much less marked than might be in- 
ferred from Rorschach practices). 

c) The statement of the assump- 
tions may be faulty. (One of the pur- 
poses of research is to arrive at cor- 
rectly stated assumptions, and the re- 
futation of hypotheses is the basis for 
reformulation of assumptions). 


2. The experimental hypotheses may 
not be the logical consequences of the as- 
sumptions. 


a) The hypotheses may involve 
assumptions other than those under 
examination. (The present experi- 
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ment does involve assumptions re- 
garding the meaning and scalability 
of a response). 

b) The hypotheses may be incor- 
rectly deduced, e.g., so as to be in con- 
flict with other possible deductions. 
3. The experimental interpretation 
may be faulty. 


a) The data may be partially or 
wholly irrelevant to the hypotheses. 
(The present data may be inappropri- 
ate to a general examination of Ror- 
schach assumptions, but they are con- 
sidered appropriate to the present as- 
sumptions). 

b) The data may be influenced by 
constant, uncontrolled effects (either 
the group situation or the list of pos- 
sible responses may have an untoward 
effect on the individual’s responses). 

c) Relative to the magnitude of 
the trend to be examined, errors of 
measurement and other variable ex- 
traneous factors may be large and 
thus obscure the findings. (This pos- 
sibility is not eliminated in the pres- 
ent investigation, e.g., other aspects 
of the personality not expressed 
through movement or color may vary 
from response to response and from 
individual to individual). 


ANALYSIS B. AN EXAMINATION OF THE 
FUNCTIONAL SIMILARITY OF A LARGE 
NUMBER OF CHECK LIST RESPONSES 


The major conclusions of Analysis A 
may be stated as follows: 


1. Among theintercorrelations there 
is no obvious pattern which conforms 
with a pattern predictable from either 
Hypothesis I or Hypothesis II. 

2. The number of significant corre- 
lations exceeds the number that would 
be expected by pure chance. 


These conclusions, particularly the 
latter one, provide the point of depar- 
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ture for a second analysis. Since there 
is a greater number of significant inter- 
correlations among the Rorschach re- 
sponses than chance alone would pro- 
vide, it is possible that the pattern of 
the intercorrelations could be anticipa- 
ted to some degree from a consideration 
of certain beliefs and practices concern- 
ing the Rorschach. As indicated in the 
discussion of the results of Analysis A, 
the consistent behavioral significance 
among Human Movement or among Col- 
or responses may be relatively small 
compared with the variations among 
the responses due to other inconsistent 
factors, e.g., a group of responses se- 
lected because they all involve color may 
differ greatly in other respects. For ex- 
ample, some of the responses will in- 
volve the whole card whereas others 
will be based on a small detail, and the 
contents of some of the responses may 
be man-made objects while others may 
be plants, etc. It may be reasoned, 
therefore, that the intercorrelations 
among responses which have more than 
one scoring category in common will be 
higher than the intercorrelations among 
responses which have but one or no 
common scoring category. These con- 
siderations lead to a third hypothesis 
for testing the provisions of Assump- 
tions I and II. 


Hypothesis C: The degree to which 
Rorschach responses will be intercor- 
related is a function of the number of 
scoring categories the responses have in 
common. 

Since it is obviously infeasible to 
study the interrelationships among all 
of the 300 responses possible in the Har- 
rower-Erickson check list, some selec- 
tion was necessary. In selecting the re- 
sponses for Analysis II several factors 
were considered: 


1. The responses must be sufficiently com- 
mon to make statistical analysis feasible. 
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2. The manner in which they are scored 
must be unambiguous. 


3. They must be pertinent to common Ror- 
schach practices and assumptions. 

4. Whenever possible, the responses to be 
studied should be selected from the first group 
of 10 possible responses for each card or at 
least the response of a given type selected for 
a card was the first one listed for each card. 


5. Within these restrictions the responses 
selected should represent a variety, and not 
be limited to one or two types. 


As a result of these considerations, 
twenty-seven check list responses were 
selected from the records of a small 
Yale Freshman Class of 247 and inter- 
correlated by the tetrachoric method. 

As a second step in the analysis, a 
location, determinant, and content scor- 
ing was made for each response. The 
scoring for each response was then com- 
pared with the scoring for every other 
response and for each response four 
lists were prepared:' 


a) The responses which agreed in three re- 
spects (had location, determinant, and content 
in common). 


b) The responses which agreed in two re- 
spects. 


ce) The responses which agreed in one re- 
spect. 

d) The responses which agreed in no re- 
spect (had no common scoring category). 


On the basis of these four lists, four 
distributions of correlation coefficients 
were made: 


a) The three-degree-of-correspondence dis- 
tribution comprised all the correlations be- 
tween each response and every other response 
which had identical scoring categories. (Table 
IV). 

b) The two-degree-of-correspondence dis- 
tribution comprised all the correlations be- 
tween each response and every other response 


wherein two scoring categories were shared 
(Table IV). 


¢) The one-degree-of-correspondence dis- 
tribution comprised all the correlations be- 


1The correlations between responses based 
on a common card were not included in the 
analysis. 
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TABLE IV 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN RESPONSES 
WITH VARYING NUMBERS OF ASPECTS IN COMMON 


Frequency Distributions of Correlation Coefficients Between 











Interval Responses With: 
Three Two One No 
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ofr Same Same Same Same Distr. 
oe. Ce. eo 2 4 14 4 24 
a kde a ee 12 6 18 18 54 
+ Be PF Bann 20 18 70 22 120 
a ee eS ee 28 10 74 50 162 
’ oe NS eee iii 14 12 92 36 154 
— .1- ee 8 4 42 18 72 
Se ed eee — 2 28 10 40 
— 8 - — 2................ -— - — — — 
— 4-— BB................ - — — — — 
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M=—+.176 M=—+.184 M=—+.108 M=—+4+.13 M = + .129 
Ss. <e €=: 0T S&= 2 8: 16 8=: 39 
tween each response and every other response TABLE \ 


having but one common scoring category 
(Table IV). 

d) The zero-degree-of-correspondence dis- 
tribution comprised all of the correlations be- 


CHI-SQUARE BETWEEN VALUES OF CORRELATION 
COEFFICIENTS AND NUMBER OF RESPONSE- 
ASPECTS IN COMMON 





tween each response and every other response Value Number of Respects in which _ 

having no common scoring category (Table te Responses are Same Total 

IV). Rass 2 ; ae , 0 : 
Hypothesis C is tested by means of hn, + A ‘i A 

the y? test shown in Table V. This table 20 pius 34 (28) 28 (19) 102 (114) 44 (52) 208 

shows that there is a significant ten- -- 42 (41) 22(27) 166 (167) 86(77) 316 

dency for the number of response cate- ““‘" ete tee oat 

gories common to pairs of Rorschach re- —— — _— = Seed <a 

sponses to be positively related with the er peti aren mag 


size of the correlations between the 
paired responses. The trend does not 
appear to be a continuous one, however, 
and as a means of examining it more 
minutely, each degree of correspondence 
was compared with every other one. 
Responses which have two or three com- 
mon scoring categories have probable 
higher intercorrelations than responses 
which have one or less common scoring 
categories. There is no significant dif- 


ference between the size of the correla- 
tions between responses which have two 
common categories and the responses 
which have three common categories: 
nor is the difference between the size of 
the correlations between responses hav- 
ing one common category and the size 
of the correlations between responses 
having no common categories signifi- 
cant. These findings are taken as evi- 
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dence for Hypothesis C. 

The relatively small differences be- 
tween the size of the correlations in each 
of the four distributions (Table IV) 
and the variability of each of the distri- 
butions is meagre support for the prac- 
tice of categorizing the small number 
of responses provided by the usual Ror- 
schach protocol. The large number of 
zero or negative correlations between 
responses which have two or even three 
scoring categories suggests that the 
trend provided by Assumption I is in- 
deed weak. The number of correlations 
above .30 between responses which have 
one or even no common category sug- 
gests that the distinction between re- 
sponses having different scoring cate- 
gories (Assumption II) could be of 
little or no practical value in appraising 
individuals on the basis of these data. 


DISCUSSION 


As a result of the Analysis B two con- 
clusions are permissible: 


1. There is a statistically significant 
tendency for Rorschach responses which 
have two or three scoring categories in 
common to be more highly intercorrela- 
ted than responses which have but one 
or no common scoring categories. Thus 
Hypothesis C is verified. 


2. The tendency for the correlations 
between responses to vary directly with 
the number of common scoring categor- 
ies is so negligible as to be associated 
with a large number of gross excep- 
tions. The number and size of the excep- 
tional correlations is such as to chal- 
lenge the propriety of the practice of 
scoring the Rorschach check list respon- 
ses on the basis of location, determin- 
ant, and content. 


The present study has been concerned 
with the functional similarity of re- 
sponses which are scored in a highly 
similar if not identical manner. The 
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relevance of this analysis is based on the 
presumption that responses which re- 
ceive an identical designation on the 
basis of a complex categorization should 
have a strong, consistent, demonstrable, 
functional similarity if the categoriza- 
tion has implications for making dis- 
tinctions between people. It is similar- 
ly argued that responses which are 
placed in dissimilar scoring categories 
should have a relatively low degree of 
functional similarity. The result of the 
present analysis is not in conformance 
with these expectations, and the value 
of the practice of scoring Rorschach re- 
sponses on the basis of location, deter- 
minant, and content is hereby question- 
ed. It is important to note that the data 
employed in the present study were se- 
cured by the use of a check list. The 
use of a check list was necessary to a 
study such as the present one, and it is 
to be emphasized that the inability-of 
the examiner to make qualitative judge- 
ments of the examinee’s behavior, to 
make an inquiry, test limits, and con- 
duct a searching interview with the cli- 
ent regarding his background and pres- 
ent difficulties (such interviews appear 
to be the rule, rather than the exception 
with Rorschach examiners) is beside the 
point of the present study. There are, 
however, two possible respects in which 
the check list technique would elicit 
atypical data: 


1. Actually seeing the possible re- 
sponses may in some cases suggest a re- 
sponse which would not be made in the 
standard situation. 


2. The presence of others in the 
testing situation may result in respon- 
ses which might otherwise not appear. 


These possibilities impose a limita- 
tion in the degree to which the present 
results may be generalized to the stand- 
ard individual Rorschach procedure. 
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SUMMARY OF ANALYSES A AND B 


Analyses A and B comprise an exami- 
nation of the responses of two hundred 
and forty-seven students to a Rorschach 
check list. The analyses were designed 
to determine empirically the status of 
certain hypotheses generated by two as- 
sumptions which are relevant to practic- 
es in Rorschach scoring and interpreta- 
tion. The assumptions from which the 
hypotheses were deduced are: 

Assumption I, All the responses fall- 
ing in a given Rorschach scoring cate- 
gory are similar in some behavioral re- 
spects. 

Assumption II, The psychological sig- 
nificance of responses falling in a given 
scoring category is different from that 
of responses in other categories. 

Analysis A was designed to examine 
the status of Hypotheses A and B. The 
analysis of the data offers negligible 
support for the validity of these hypo- 
theses: 


Hypothesis A, The tendency for con- 
trolled Color responses (FC and CF) to 
be associated with other controlled Color 
responses (FC and CF) is greater than 
the tendency for such Color responses 
to be associated with Human Movement 
responses. 

Hypothesis B, The tendency for Hu- 
man Movement (M) responses to be as- 
sociated with other Human Movement 
(M) responses is greater than the ten- 
dency for such responses to be associa- 
ted with controlled Color responses 
(FC and CF). 

Analysis B provided a test for Hypo- 
thesis C: 

Hypothesis C, The degree to which 
Rorschach responses will be intercorre- 
lated is a function of the number of 
scoring categories the responses have 
in common. 

The evidence for Hypothesis C met a 
criterion for a high order of statistical 
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significance. Nevertheless, the trend was 
slight and marked by numerous impor- 
tant exceptions (see Table IV). Al- 
though the data support Hypothesis C 
they may be interpreted as comprising 
a challenge to the clinical value of cur- 
rent Rorschach scoring procedures ra- 
ther than as an indication that the pro- 
cedures are economical and highly effi- 
cacious in attempts at appraising the in- 
dividual. 

The data employed in the present 
study are check list data. Had they af- 
forded strong support for the hypothe- 
ses, the implications would have been 
readily generalized to include responses 
elicited by individual methods of Ror- 
schach examination. Since the data 
failed to offer strong support for the 
hypotheses, however, the findings are 
regarded with caution. Analyses must 
be designed which can be conducted 
with material from individually conduc- 
ted protocols. It is possible that exposing 
a list of alternative responses to a sub- 
ject biases him (particularly if he is 
suggestible), and may detract from 
trends which could be clearly demon- 
strated in material from individually 
administered Rorschach tests. It seems 
unlikely, however, that well-defined pat- 
terns of response could be revealed in 
one testing situation and altogether ob- 
scured in another. It is suggested, there- 
fore, that the present data may be tak- 
en as evidence that the provisions of 
Assumptions I and II will not be suffi- 
ciently marked in individually adminis- 
tered protocols to warrant the confident 
use which is constantly made of them. 

The scant support which the Hypothe- 
ses A, B, and C receive is taken as indi- 
cation that the usual abstract scoring 
procedures are of no value in attempts 
to appraise the behavioral significance 
of Rorschach responses elicited by check 
list procedures. 

Received November 26, 1948. 
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VALIDITY OF THE RORSCHACH 84-10 PER CENT AS 
AN INDICATOR OF RESPONSIVENESS TO COLOR 


By BERT R. SAPPENFIELD ANnp SAMUEL L. BUKER 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


ANY psychologists have been du- 

bious about the value of the Ror- 
schach test, perhaps primarily because 
its validity has been accepted on faith 
by a number of its enthusiastic propon- 
ents prior to a thorough-going experi- 
mental analysis. 

That this point of view is well ground- 
ed is exemplified by the use of the 8-9- 
10 per cent as an indicator of Erlebnis- 
typ. Klopfer [1, pp. 254-256], for exam- 
ple, states: 


The percentage of responses to cards VIII, 
IX, and X, seems to indicate a responsiveness 
to stimuli from without which is even less 
under the conscious control of the subject than 
the use of action and color elements. . . . The 
cause of underproduction can be associated 
with color effects in two ways; either the color 
merely has no particularly stimulating effects, 
or the color actually has a disturbing effect 
on the subject. 


Klopfer establishes 30 per cent as the 
point below which underproduction is 
indicated and 40 per cent to 50 per cent 
as the zone above which overproduction 
in indicated. It is clear that Klopfer 
makes an unverified assumption that 
productivity on the last three cards is a 
function of responsiveness to color. The 
possibility exists that productivity on 
these cards may be attributable to some 
other factor than color. 

The purpose of this report is to des- 
cribe an experiment designed to test the 
validity of Klopfer’s assumption. Our 
hypothesis was that, if productivity on 
blots VIII, IX, and X is truly a function 
of responsiveness to color, then pro- 


ductivity on the last three cards of a 
completely achromatic series of Ror- 
schach blots should not differ from pro- 
ductivity on the other seven blots, since 
in this case there would be no color dif- 
ferences among the blots. That is, the 
8-9-10 per cent would be expected to 
average about 30 per cent for a group 
and to show a minimum of individual 
variation from this average value. The 
reasoning of Klopfer and other Ror- 
schach workers involves the assumption 
that color differences constitute the pri- 
mary factor accounting for variability 
in 8-9-10 per cent from the expected 
value of 30 per cent. If a similar de- 
gree of variability in 8-9-10 per cent 
should occur when all blots are achroma- 
tic, then this variability would require 
interpretation in terms other than dif- 
ferences in color. 


PROCEDURE 


Because the design of the experiment 
depended upon presentation of an ach- 
romatic series of Rorschach blots it was 
necessary to produce such a set, since 
none is commercially available. In the 
commercially produced Harrower-Er- 
ickson Kodaslides, blots I, IV, V, VI, 
and VII are in achromatic form. Achro- 
matic slides for cards II, III, VIII, IX, 
and X were reproduced locally by photo- 
graphic means. Cards II and III were 
reproduced on Super XX at f. 1/32 and 
ecards VIII, IX, and X on XF Pan at 
f. 1/22, and mounted on Kodachrome 
binders. It was necessary to use the 
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contrast XF Pan for cards VIII, IX, and 
X because the brightness values of the 
figures on these cards are very close to 
the brightness values of the white back- 
grounds, and normal film will not re- 
cord the same contrast that is apparent 
when hue is present.’ 


Each subject was shown both the 
Harrower-Erickson series of Kodaslides 
and the achromatic series on separate 
days at an interval of one week. Ap- 
proximately half of the subjects re- 
sponded to the Harrower-Erickson ser- 
ies first and the rest to the achromatic 
series first. Each slide was exposed for 
2.5 minutes in an upright position in a 
darkened classroom. Vision was good 
from all seating positions in the room. 
Subjects made written responses on a 
special form. This form provided a 
separate page for each slide, each page 
bearing a mimeographed reproduction 
of the blot. After exposing all ten slides, 
a separate page of instructions was 
passed out. This page explained the pro- 
cedure for locating areas and listed the 
following nonsuggestive questions to be 
answered by the subject for each of his 
responses: 

1. What characteristics of the blot sug- 


gested the particular thing you saw; that is, 
what characteristics do they have in common? 


2. In what position did you see the thing 
you saw? 


The responses to these questions were of 
aid in determining accurately the num- 
ber of responses to each card. 

The subjects for the experiment con- 
sisted of 238 students in General Psy- 
chology at Montana State University. 
The first tests were administered on 
April 6, 1948, to seven regularly sched- 


1When all ten cards are photographed on a 
single plate with uniform lighting, the most 
noticeable feature of the resulting print is a 
marked gradation of brightness from Card I 
to Card X. The figures on the last three cards 
are so light that they can hardly be distin- 
guished from their backgrounds. 


uled discussion sections meeting from 
8:00 A.M., to 4:00 P.M. Sections 1, 3, 5, 
and 7 were shown the regular Harrow- 
er-Erickson series, while sections 2, 4, 
and 6 were shown the achromatic series. 
At the second session, held on April 13, 
1948, the sections responded to the al- 
ternate series. 


TABLE I 
SUBJECTS: DISTRIBUTION WITH RESPECT TO 
SEx AND COLLEGE CLASS; MEAN AGE 
AND MEAN Otis S-A Test SCORE 
(N = 238) 


Harrower- 
Erickson 
Series First 


Achromatic 
Series First 


Total N 129 109 
Number of Males 87 66 
Number of Females 42 43 
Freshmen 82 72 
Sophomores 27 24 
Juniors 18 11 
Seniors 2 2 
Mean Age 21.0 20.5 
Mean Otis S-A Score 59.3 59.9 


In Table I are shown the distributions 
of subjects with respect to sex and col- 
lege class; also shown are the mean age 
and mean Otis S-A Test score of the 
subjects. It will be noted that the sub- 
jects who were given the regular series 
first and those who were given the ach- 
romantic series first were similarly dis- 
tributed with respect to these variables. 


Since the aim of the experiment did 
not require full scoring, the only scoring 
procedure used was that of determining 
the number of responses to each blot. 
Each of the authors carried on this 
scoring procedure independently, using 
the standard criteria of scorable re- 
sponses recommended by Klopfer [1, 
pp. 65-69] for individual administra- 
tion. This independent scoring yielded 
91.45 per cent agreement on the total of 
4760 slides (20 slides for each of 238 
subjects) for which responses were 
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counted. The percentage of agreement, 
when expressed in terms of 8-9-10 per 
cent, which has primary relevance for 
the present problem, was 99.49 per cent. 
In all cases of original disagreement, the 
decision was arrived at through discus- 
sion. Some of the disagreements, as 
might be expected, were attributable to 
recording errors during scoring. 


TABLE II 
COMPARISON OF HARROWER-ERICKSON SERIES 
AND ACHROMATIC SERIES WITH RESPECT 
TO MEAN PRODUCTIVITY OF SUBJECTS 


Harrower- 
Erickson Achromatic 
Series Series 
Mean R 16.9 17.2 
Mean R 
(Cards 1, 4, 5, 6, 7) 8.33 8.33 
Mean R 
(Cards, 2, 3, 8, 9, 10) 8.86 8.87 
Mean 8-9-10% 31.84 31.40 
RESULTS 


The data of Table II provide com- 
parisons of productivity of the subjects 
in response to the Harrower-Erickson 
series and to the achromatic series of 
Rorschach blots. It will be noted that 
mean productivity on the Harrower- 
Erickson series was highly comparable 
with mean productivity on the achroma- 
tic series. This was true for total pro- 
ductivity (Mean R), for productivity on 
blots ordinarily involving no color (1, 4, 
5, 6, 7), for productivity on blots ordi- 
narily involving some color (2, 3, 8, 9, 
10), and for mean 8-9-10 per cent. It 
will further be noted that the mean 8-9- 
10 per cent on both the Harrower-Erick- 
son series and the achromatic series 
closely approximated 30 per cent. All 
the mean differences were too small to 
be considered statistically significant. 
There seems, then, to be nothing inher- 
ent in the achromatic series which 
would tend, for the group as a whole, to 
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depress or stimulate either general pro-_ 
ductivity or specific blot productivity 
below or above the level of productivity 
occurring when color is present on some 
of the blots. 


TABLE III 
COMPARISON OF HARROWER-ERICKSON SERIES 
AND ACHROMATIC SERIES WITH RESPECT 
TO DISTRIBUTIONS OF 8-9-10% 





(N = 238) 
Frequency 
Harrower- 
Erickson Achromatic 

8-9-10% Series Series 
56-59 2 1 
52-55 1 1 
48-51 2 2 
44-47 5 6 
40-43 17 17 
36-39 38 27 
32-35 3 45 
28-31 67 67 
24-27 3 3 
20-23 18 19 
16-19 5 7 
12-15 1 3 

8-11 0 0 

4-7 0 0 

0-3 1 0 
Standard Deviation 7.24 7.04 





The crucial test of the hypothesis in- 
volves a comparison of the variability 
in 8-9-10 per cent among subjects on the 
Harrower-Erickson series with varia- 
bility on the achromatic series. It has 
been pointed out above that if color is 
the factor responsible for variability in 
8-9-10 per cent, then this variability 
should be reduced to a minimum when 
achromatic blots are involved in cards 
VIII, IX, and X as well as in the re- 
maining cards; the proportion of re- 
sponses to the last three cards should 
not vary appreciably from its expected 
value of 30 per cent. However, the data 
of Table III show that the distribution 
in 8-9-10 per cent on the achromatic 
series was highly similar to the distri- 
bution on the Harrower-Erickson series. 
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The magnitudes of the standard devia- 
tions were also essentially equivalent. 
When these distributions were tested 
for similarity by means of Chi-square, 
the Chi-square value was found to be 
12.70. This value is sufficiently small that 
it would be expected to occur in between 
10 per cent and 20 per cent of samples 
drawn from a population in which the 
two distributions were identical. The 
similarity which occurred in the varia- 
bilities for these two distributions, then, 
requires an interpretation in terms con- 
trary to our hypothesis. Since variabili- 
ty in 8-9-10 per cent was approximately 
as great when completely achromatic 
blots were employed as when the Har- 
rower-Erickson blots were employed, it 
requires that variability in 8-9-10 per 
cent be attributed to some other factor 
than responsiveness to color. 


DISCUSSION 


Since the evidence requires interpre- 
tation of variability in 8-9-10 per cent 
in terms other than the operation of in- 
dividual differences in responsiveness to 
color, it seems reasonable to suggest al- 
ternative hypotheses. Three such hypo- 
theses occur to the authors: (1) that 
variability may be attributed to low re- 
liability of the 8-9-10 per cent; (2) 
that variability in 8-9-10 per cent may 
result from the fact that Blots VIII, IX, 
and X differ from the other blots in con- 
figuration; (3) that variability in 8-9-10 
per cent may be ascribed to individual 
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differences in responsiveness to the dif- 
ferential figure-ground contrast values 
of the different blots. The design of the 
present experiment was not of a nature 
to provide dependable evidence to con- 
firm or deny the validity of any of these 
alternative hypotheses. 


SUMMARY 


The Harrower-Erickson series of Ror- 
schach slides and a comparable series 
of achromatic Rorschach slides were 
presented to 238 college subjects, to de- 
termine whether variability in 8-9-10 
per cent can be attributed to individual 
differences in responsiveness to color. 
Evidence was obtained which was con- 
trary to the hypothesis, in so far as it 
applied to the group Rorschach admini- 
stered under the conditions described. 
Whether similar results would be ob- 
tained when Rorschach blots are indi- 
vidually administered remains a prob- 
lem for further investigation. Alter- 
native hypotheses were suggested as 
possibie explanations to account for 
variability in 8-9-10 per cent. The de- 
gree of validity possessed by these hypo- 
theses also requires experimental inves- 
tigation. 


Recewed November 22, 1948. 
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PROBLEMS OF COLLABORATION BETWEEN THE 
CLINIC CENTER AND THE PSYCHOLOGY DE- 
PARTMENT IN PROVIDING CLINICAL 
EXPERIENCE 


BY FLORENCE R. DAY 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


LINICAL psychology and psychia- 
tric social work approach the 
problem of collaboration between the 
academic institution and the clinic cen- 
ter from opposite origins. The impetus 
for professional education in social work 
arose from social agencies and from so- 
cial workers who felt inadequate to meet 
the day by day problems presented by 
their clients. The psychologist, deeply 
oriented in the academic, reaches out for 
an experience with human material to 
acquire aptitude in the application of 
what has been learned theoretically. In 
both approaches the problem of collabo- 
ration is the same, namely, to differen- 
tiate clinical training that may properly 
be of such educational stature as to de- 
serve academic recognition from clinical 
experience that is merely learning by 
doing without educational controls. 
Before discussing procedures in col- 
laboration that have been developed in 
psychiatric social work and that may in 
some of their aspects be transferable to 
the psychologist’s situation, certain un- 
derlying principles should be stated up- 
on which these procedures have been 
predicated. The curriculum in profes- 
sional education for social work envis- 
ages a systematic planned sequence of 
learning that combines academic study 
and supervised practice. The education- 
al institution assumes full educational 
responsibility. This presumes that the 
university is as concerned with the sub- 


ject matter, the teaching methods, and 
the progress of the student in the clinic 
setting as it is with the quality of the 
academic courses. It is one curriculum. 
It is one faculty, composed of classroom 
instructors and field instructors even 
though the latter are employed staff of 
the clinic. It is a continuous process of 
learning in which theoretical knowledge 
and practical methods are taught in the 
academic courses and theoretical knowl- 
edge and practical methods are taught 
in the clinic. This point of view is op- 
posed to the conception that the teaching 
of theoretical knowledge should be con- 
fined to the classroom and the teaching 
of practical methods should be confined 
to the field. Instead, a course of instruc- 
tion that alternates periods of study and 
application teaches and reteaches the 
theoretical and practical throughout each 
successive period as understanding deep- 
ens. In this way knowledge is trans- 
lated into skill, and integration is achiev- 
ed. 

Furthermore it is assumed in profes- 
sional education that the educational 
base must be a broad one covering a 
common core of subject matter and ba- 
sic skills in order that the professionally 
trained person may be equipped to use 
his preparation in a wide variety of 
clinic settings rather than directing the 
learning toward a single type of service 
or program. Social work education aris- 
ing as it did from agency need, has had a 
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struggle to break away from agency- 
oriented learning that resulted in too 
early and too much specialization. The 
major task of its educators has been to 
abstract from cumulative experience 
this educational core. This mistake you 
are in a position to avoid, but it is likely 
that you will find the university with its 
educational goal and the clinic center 
with its practical needs pulled in op- 
posing directions. 

What is implied when we say that the 
university assumes educational respon- 
sibility? First of all it implies clarity 
in the objectives as to what the student 
is to be trained for. That is, what he 
will need to know, what he must be able 
to do, and I would also add, what kind 
of a person he must become. The amount 
of emphasis given to the self-develop- 
ment of the student will be governed of 
course by the kind of activity he will be 
expected to assume. But whenever pro- 
fessional practice is anticipated, the at- 
tainment of desirable attitudes and emo- 
tional responses in the practitioner can- 
not be overlooked. The modification 
and maturing of the student’s person- 
ality may be left to chance, or may be 
anticipated and directed as part of the 
educational objective. 

To assure high educational standards 
in clinical training it is incumbent on 
the university to develop certain types 
of criteria that will serve partly as edu- 
cational safeguards and partly as goals 
toward which university and clinic cen- 
ter together will strive. Criteria will 
need to be formulated for the selection 
of students because potential profession- 
al practitioners must possess the par- 
ticular personal qualifications and apti- 
tudes on whom this kind of learning 
will take. Criteria will also be needed 
for the selection of clinic centers, for 
the selection of field instructors or stu- 
dent supervisors within those centers, 
and for measuring the progress and pro- 


ficiency of the student at specific periods 
in his clinical training. Sufficient and 
continuing attention to these matters 
requires constant revision and improve- 
ment, as such criteria are never static. 

In saying that the university assumes 
full educational responsibility it is not 
my intent to imply that the clinic center 
has no educational responsibility. Full 
participation on the part of the field 
centers in the developing of criteria will 
assure realistic planning and the execu- 
tion thereof. 

The first prerequisite in selecting a 
clinic center is to be sure that the educa- 
tional responsibilities that it is assum- 
ing are thoroughly understood and ac- 
cepted. The clinic center must be com- 
mitted to carrying on a teaching pro- 
gram as one of its major functions. 
This commitment should come from the 
top down and should not try to find its 
way via enthusiastic student through 
willing supervisor outward to encom- 
pass staff and upward to eventually 
reach the administrative heads. The 
governing body, whether it be commis- 
sioners, boards of trustees, or the so- 
called hospital or school authorities, 
should understand as fully as possible 
what will be expected, because the pro- 
gram will involve a drain on staff re- 
sources, on finances, on physical equip- 
ment, and it will have an effect on serv- 
ices rendered to its patients. The staff, 
from the executive to the newest clerical 
assistant, should give more than verbal 
approval, because each will play a role 
in the education of the student. 

Clinical training is not confined to 
what takes place between the student 
and his individual cases, or to what 
takes place between himself and his 
supervisor. Obviously in.a clinic setting 
the professional members of the clinic 
team (the psychiatrist, the psychiatric 
social worker and other personnel) 
must consciously supplement the teach- 
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ing role of the supervisor. But, more 
than this, clinic training does not isolate 
and emphasize one aspect of the curricu- 
lum for application, namely, diagnostic 
and therapeutic skills. The clinic center 
also offers an opportunity for the stu- 
dent to participate in the overall clinic 
program and in the community activi- 
ties of the agency. Thus the clinic be- 
comes a laboratory setting for applying 
theoretical and practical concepts in as- 
pects of administration and community 
organization processes. 

The second prerequisite for the selec- 
tion of the clinic center has to do with 
the quality of practice performed 
throughout the agency. The student’s 
learning is accelerated by having an op- 
portunity to see practice performed at 
a level beyond his own abilities. Staff 
seminars, conferences on cases, individ- 
ual consultation with staff members, are 
necessary aids to the tutorial system of 
teaching that we call supervision. Due 
to the dearth of qualified agencies acces- 
sible to graduate schools of social work, 
the device is sometimes employed of 
setting up a training unit under a quali- 
fied supervisor who will attempt to 
teach practice that is either above the 
level of the agency practice or outside 
the prescribed function of the agency. 
This procedure deprives the student of 
the concomitants provided through the 
total environment. 

The prerequisite that I am stating as 
third should come first in order of im- 
portance. This is the selection of the 
student supervisor, or field instructor. 
Integration is primarily a matter of 
comparable quality on the part of 
class and clinic instruction. Although 
the clinic may designate staff members 
to carry the supervisory role, the uni- 
versity must participate in the selection 
and in the training of the supervisors. 
It is necessary that the supervisor be 
thoroughly competent in the kind of 
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practice that it will be incumbent on 
him to teach; and the supervisor must 
be competent as a teacher in the use of 
appropriate teaching methods. If the 
supervisor is to carry out his share of 
the educational responsibility as defined 
above, he must also be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the total curriculum and 
able to teach theory as well as practice 
in the several areas of the curriculum. 
If he has not had the advantage of the 
full training that is planned for the 
student, it is incumbent upon the uni- 
versity and upon him to fill in the gaps. 
Schools of social work, together with 
field agencies, undertake quite an elab- 
orate program of extension courses, 
seminars, informal group discussions, 
and individual consultation that aim to 
keep the supervisor currently informed 
regarding class content and that devote 
time to discussion of supervisory prob- 
lems and methods. 

The last prerequisite that I will men- 
tion refers to practical arrangements. 
It is necessary that the work schedule 
of the supervisor who carries the double 
role of staff member of the clinic and 
faculty member of the university be 
planned to permit sufficient time for 
uninterrupted conferences with the stu- 
dent. “Sufficient” needs to be clearly 
defined in terms of length and frequen- 
cy. In order to insure against interrup- 
tion it has been found inadvisable for 
the supervision to be undertaken by a 
person who has a major administrative 
function. The clinic exists for service 
to the patient and to the community, and 
interruptions from these sources de- 
serve precedence from the administra- 
tor. The educational program exists 


for the student and the student should 
have priority in the meeting of his edu- 
cational needs. 

At the risk of stressing the obvious 
I will stress the importance of other 
facilities, such as the availability of 
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library material. Reading undertaken 
in relation to practical case situations 
clicks so that even known material takes 
on new meaning and should be acces- 
sible. Privacy for interviews, whether 
with the supervisor or the patient, di- 
rectly affects the quality of those inter- 
views. The initiative taken by the stu- 
dent for planning conferences with 
client or supervisor, for preparing ma- 
terial for staff discussions, for study 
and evaluating his own performance, 
will be furthered by a physical setting 
that gives him a desk, a private room if 
possible, and prompt and efficient steno- 
graphic service. 

The enumeration of these prerequi- 
sites for the selection of the clinic center 
indicates that the university department 
must not only establish criteria but must 
have procedures for determining wheth- 
er the clinic center actually possesses 
these attributes or will take the neces- 
sary steps to develop them. This kind 
of evaluation should take place before 
an affiliation with a clinic center is con- 
firmed. We see this as involving a visit 
to the center by the director of the pro- 
gram, who meets with the administra- 
tor, the staff, and desirably, the govern- 
ing board. It also involves a visit by the 
faculty member who may and may not 
be the director who is responsible for 
evaluating the quality of the agency 
practice and who will participate in the 
selection of the supervisor. Opportunity 
to attend staff discussions, to read 
clinic records, to confer with profession- 
al members of the clinic team, afford 
first-hand evidence on which such evalu- 
ation may be made. 

When the standards that will be ex- 
pected of the clinic are formulated and 
presented in a direct fashion the clinic’s 
respect for the school is increased, and 
thereby its own feeling of prestige. We 
find that agencies like to have students. 
They like the prestige of being known 


as a teaching agency and of having 
university affiliation. 

When the selection of centers need not 
be confined to the campus setting or the 
immediate community, as is possible 
when the practicum periods alternate 
with periods of academic study, it en- 
ables the university to utilize agencies 
over a wide geographic range that pos- 
sess uniform standards in respect to 
these criteria. It also affords a wider 
variety in the types of clinics used, so 
that the student may be assigned to a 
placement particularly adapted to sup- 
plement and complement his previous 
training and experience—a tailor-made 
placement, if you please. 

Once the clinic center is affiliated and 
the students are assigned, the university 
must put into operation methods for the 
continued supervision of the clinic train- 
ing. At the Smith School this consists 
of a complex plan for regular visits by 
members of the School faculty. The Di- 
rector visits each agency once each year. 
It is important that the director of the 
program be thoroughly familiar with 
each center in its entirety, and more 
specifically with details of the student 
program. Each student is assigned a 
faculty advisor who is responsible for 
the student’s progress in his practical 
work and a thesis advisor who is respon- 
sible for the student’s research project. 
The faculty advisor and the thesis ad- 
visor visit each student at least three 
times during the eight-and-one-half 
month period in the clinic. The faculty 
advisor knows the student in his aca- 
demic work and is identified with the 
procedures and policies of the universi- 
ty. The faculty advisor talks separately 
with the field instructor and the student 
and consults with others in the agency 
who share responsibility for the student 
program. These visits are not conceived 
as being limited to a checking procedure 
or even to the giving of constructive 
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criticism. The faculty advisor discusses 
freely with the supervisor and with the 
student what is happening in the educa- 
tional process. Because the faculty ad- 
visor has a wider perspective through 
knowing a number of students and clin- 
ic settings, he can be helpful to both the 
student and supervisor in removing 
barriers to learning, in working out dif- 
ficulties that may arise, in making sug- 
gestions regarding educational content, 
and in integrating the total educational 
experience. It is important that the 
faculty advisor should not come between 
the student and the supervisor, but 
should handle any difficulties that arise 
in a way to strengthen this relationship. 
It is our experience that these visits of 
the faculty advisor mobilize both stu- 
dent and supervisor so that spurts in 
growth can be definitely distinguished 
following the visits. These visits are 
the surest method for facilitating inte- 
gration between learning in the class- 
room and learning in the field. 

At Smith School where our students 
are placed at a distance, certain other 
methods have been devised to facilitate 
integration and assure a high quality 
of learning during the practicum period. 
The clinic supervisor sends monthly 
progress reports to the School and 
makes a formal evaluation in the mid- 
dle, and at the end of the eight-and-a- 
half month field work period. The 
School finds these monthly reports in- 
valuable in keeping in touch with stu- 
dents’ progress. Supervisors in turn 
find that having to write a statement 
about each student enables them to catch 
many trends or gaps in the students’ ex- 
perience that they might otherwise have 
become aware of much more slowly. 

Students send two types of reports to 
the School every month. One is primari- 
ly a statistical statement indicating the 
number of cases carried, supervisory 
conferences held, and staff conferences 
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and meetings attended. They also write 
a six-line statement of their social diag- 
nosis and plan of treatment for each of 
their new cases. The supervisor coun- 
tersigns this report and thus sees at a 
glance how well the student’s experience 
is balanced. 

The other report which students send 
directly to the faculty advisor is based 
primarily on reading. Students are re- 
quired to read at least six hours a week 
throughout the winter. Their reports 
are not book reviews. They are asked, 
rather, to discuss their reading as it re- 
lates to their experience. These reports 
in the beginning are usually rather ex- 
ternalized, but as time goes on they re- 
flect the student’s increased awareness 
of his own part in the learning situation. 

The student who has gone through a 
long period of academic preparation 
comes fearful and apprehensive of the 
testing ground because he realizes the 
seriousness of undertaking to apply his 
knowledge to human lives. The super- 
visor must be prepared to handle this 
initial psychological problem. Some 
students meet this situation by an al- 
most complete lapse of memory regard- 
ing the academic content. Others go to 
the opposite extreme of giving oii a rash 
of theory which acts as a barrier be- 
tween themselves and their supervisor 
and also between themselves and the pa- 
tient. The whole clinic setting may be 
unfamiliar, threatening, and bewilder- 
ing. If it is an extensive agency offer- 
ing multiple services it is even more dif- 
ficult for the trainee to find his place. 
The supervisor becomes his first source 
of security. When the student has estab- 
lished a comfortable relationship with 
his supervisor he can begin to take in 
the horizon around him. We find the 
problem is solved better in this way 
than by plunging the student into a 
planned orientation program at once. 
He does need to feel welcome, which can 
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be handled by introduction to the people 
with whom he will first come in contact; 
by having a place ready for him in 
which he may work and feel is his own; 
and by acquainting him with the facili- 
ties that he will need to use in his own 
activity during the first few days. The 
supervisor should know something about 
the student before he comes, should cer- 
tainly be furnished with the so-called 
vital statistics, his educational and ex- 
perience background and his progress 
as revealed in the course of study. This 
is essential in order that specific work 
assignments be ready for him to under- 
take. There is nothing like a work as- 
signment, providing it is within the 
limits of successful accomplishment, to 
allay the initial anxiety. 

During the period of practical train- 
ing the trainee is both worker and stu- 
dent. This is a difficult concept to keep 
in balance. Through real participation 
in the real work of the clinic the student 
attains professional stature, but at the 
same time his status as a student must 
be jealously guarded. To distinguish 
again between clinical training and 
mere clinical experience, clinical train- 
ing puts first the needs of the student, 
second the needs of the patient, third 
the needs of the clinic. Cases are delib- 
erately selected in which the needs of 
the patient are somewhat more complex 
than the ability of the student to meet 
them, but this is a necessary incentive 
to learning. The patient is protected 
by the supervisor, who assumes respon- 
sibility for the student’s performance. 
This is in contrast to mere experience in 
which the need of the agency comes first, 
the need of the client second, and the 
need of the worker last. In this instance 
patients are selected to match the abil- 
ity of the worker in order that the least 
harm will be done to the patient, and 
the maximum service in quantity be 
rendered in the clinic. The agency in 


conducting the training program must 
needs adopt the long view of sacrificing 
more immediate returns in amount of 
work at minimum quality to the acquisi- 
tion of depth and breadth in the per- 
formance of future personnel. The stu- 
dent’s own need to feel useful and to be 
busy may be readily exploited. Selection 
of cases according to the increasing com- 


' petence of the student will make it pos- 


sible for the student to function as a 
productive staff member with accruing 
satisfaction both to the student and the 
clinic. 

The student-supervisor relationship is 
the element that above all others sup- 
plies the dynamic for the kind of learn- 
ing that encompasses the emotional 
component as well as the intellectual in 
professional growth. For this to happen 
the supervisory relationship must be de- 
veloped in such a way that the student 
is free to discuss his likes and his dis- 
likes, his belief and his doubts, his iden- 
tifications and his biases as he takes on 
new ideological concepts and as he ex- 
periences the use of himself in new situ- 
ations. Dealing with human material 
brings to the fore the emotions as well 
as the mind and in the student as well as 
in the patient. Thus the supervisor 
gains an increased understanding of the 
blind spots, the prejudices, the emotion- 
al blockings that get in the way of suc- 
cessful work. Personal difficulties in the 
student may also come to the fore and 
the supervisor is responsible to be help- 
ful with these only insofar as they af- 
fect the learning situation. 

If self-development is to be directed 
rather thon left to chance, continuity in 
the student- supervisor relation is essen- 
tial. We find that students enter the 
practice period with high enthusiasm 
for their cases and with a beginning 
self-confidence. As they become sensi- 
tive to the intricacies of working with 
human beings the ups and downs set in 
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—the downs taking the form of discour- 
agement, doubts and apprehension re- 
garding their ability. Toward the end 
of the period, if it is of sufficient length, 
a kind of leveling off takes place, when 
a proper synthesis of competence and 
confidence is reached. 

The rate of learning varies tremen- 
dously with individual students and the 
criteria for evaluation must be kept 
flexible. For these reasons we find that 
continuity with one supervisor in one 
setting brings better results than fre- 
quent rotation or change. 

At the end of a second field work pe- 
riod a student wrote in her last month’s 


report to the Faculty Advisor as fol- 
lows: 


The year before I came to Smith I took a 
course in casework. The assignment was to 
read Gordon Hamilton’s Theory and Practice 
of Social Casework. As it was one of the first 
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assignments in the field I was quite conscien- 
tious and chapter by chapter I outlined the 
book. The neatest printing job I’ve ever done. 
After memorizing the notes, I carefully put 
them away and the other day came across 
them for the first time in over two years. It 
was absolutely amazing to me to read them 
again. It was like reading them for the first 
time, and yet I remember learning them by 
heart .... or maybe it was by rote, not by 
heart. 


In summary, it is our belief that with- 
out the period of clinical training pro- 
fessional growth and competence in the 
practitioner will not take place. Only 
through one’s own activity can one ac- 
quire knowledge in the vital way that 
is necessary if it is to be applied in new 
situations. Only by actually taking re- 
sponsibility for patients will profes- 
sional self-discipline and self-reliance 
be developed. 
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AN EVALUATION OF WECHSLER-BELLEVUE 
PATTERNS IN SCHIZOPHRENIA 


By SOL L. GARFIELD 


UNIVERS:TY OF CONNECTICUT 


SYCHOMETRIC patterns and 
analyses of scatter have been used 

for some time in psychology as diagnos- 
tic devices [2], and were given renewed 
impetus with the publication of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Intelligence 
Scale [11]. Since the W-B scale consists 
of eleven subtests and employs a system 
of weighted scores which allows inter- 
subtest comparisons, it lends itself easily 
to pattern analyses. A variety of different 
techniques for evaluating subtest pat- 
terns has been offered by different in- 
vestigators. The greatest application 
appears to be with patients diagnosed 
as schizophrenic. Some investigators 
have reported diagnostic patterns for 
such patients which have been based on 
the mean subtest scores for an entire 
group of subjects. In other words, the 
pattern is based on the mean perform- 
ance of a group rather than on the pat- 
terns of individual subjects analyzed 
separately. The usual procedure in such 
an approach is to compare the rank 
order of subtest means from a group of 
schizophrenics with the order of sub- 
tests derived from normal or control 
groups [8]. Such an approach over- 
comes the difficulty of comparing groups 
whose absolute scores differ so much 
that comparison of actual scores would 
be somewhat meaningless. On the other 
hand, some investigators merely com- 
pare the mean subtest scores of schizo- 
phrenics with those of normals and 
where statistically significant differen- 
ces between subtest scores are obtained, 


a diagnostic difference is inferred [7]. 
This method, of course, overlooks the 
fact that the difference in IQ or mental 
level between the schizophrenic and 
normal groups affects the mean subtest 
scores, 

In addition to patterns derived from 
the mean scores of groups, patterns 
have also been reported in terms of an 
individual’s subtest variation from some 
fixed point. Some measures are based 
on the deviations of subtests from a 
subject’s own mean [3, 5], while others 
rely on deviations from the verbal or 
performance mean [11] or from the vo- 
cabulary level of the subject [10]. 
Although the overall methods of analy- 
sis and treatment of data vary, the lat- 
ter methods are based on deviations or 
patterns of individuals rather than on 
mean measures of a group. For this 
reason, they more closely approximate 
the actual clinical use of such measures 
since the individual is the point of refer- 
ence. 

Since, among other things, different 
techniques have been used for deriving 
psychometric patterns in schizophrenia, 
perhaps some lack of agreement be- 
tween the various investigations is to be 
expected. In a previous paper [3], the 
author reported an evaluation of certain 
existing diagnostic patterns for schizo- 
phrenics. In that study, the actual fre- 
quency of subtest deviations from each 
subject’s mean was used as the basis of 
evaluation and a nonpsychotic hospital- 
ized control group was used for purpos- 
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es of comparison. The major findings 
were: (1) The failure of most diagnos- 
tic patterns to adequately differentiate 
schizophrenics from control subjects; 
(2) the large amount of overlap in sub- 
test deviations between schizophrenics 
and controls; and (3) the variability in 
patterns within the schizophrenic group. 
Certain hypotheses were offered to ex- 
plain these findings as well as the con- 
flicting findings reported in other stud- 
ies. Among these were such factors as 
the lack of comparability of schizo- 
phrenic subjects in the various studies, 
differences in diagnostic criteria, varia- 
bility of subjects in terms of degree of 
disturbance, and problems of motiva- 
tion. 


The present study’ is in part an out- 
growth of the previous one. However, 
whereas the former study was primarily 
concerned with the diagnostic efficiency 
of test patterns in the clinical situation, 
the present investigation is an attempt 
to explore more general problems and 
assumptions underlying the psychomet- 
ric pattern approach to diagnosis in 

1The writer acknowledges the aid of Mr. 


William Barclay in the tabulation and analysis 
of the data in this study. 
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schizophrenia. Special attention is paid 
to certain sampling problems which 
heretofore have received little emphasis. 
The general plan of the paper will be to 
analyze first the patterns of mean sub- 
test scores for an entire group of schizo- 
phrenic subjects and to compare them 
with the findings of other studies, to 
evaluate the influence of such factors as 
education and IQ on psychometric pat- 
terns, and finally, to discuss the indi- 
vidual variability of patterns. 


SUBJECTS 


The subjects used in the present in- 
vestigation were 109 male patients in a 
veterans hospital. All were diagnosed 
at staff conferences as schizophrenic. 
The sub-group classifications were as 
follows: unclassified or undifferentiated, 
36; paranoid, 23; hebephrenic, 20; sim- 
ple, 9; catatonic, 9; mixed and others, 
12. The average age of the subjects 
was 31.21 (SD, 10.81). The average 
grade reached in school was 10.43 (SD, 
3.06) and the mean full scale Wechsler- 
Bellevue IQ was 98.63 (S.D., 17.53). 
The test records were obtained during 
consecutive test administrations in the 
hospital and the only selective require- 


TABLE I 
MEANS, SIGMAs AND RANK ORDER ofr W-B SUBTESTs 
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IN Four STUDIES OF SCHIZOPHRENICS 


Magaret Oleh 
N 109 87 80 32 

Mean Age 31.21 33.7 35.7 32.28 
Mean IQ 98.63 87 87* 89.57 
Subtests Mean SD Rank Mean SD Rank Mean SD Rank Mean SD Rank 
Info. 10.06 2.84 1 7.31 3.02 5 8.1 3.4 1 8.88 2.07 3 
Compr. 9.29 4.07 5 7.78 3.44 3 6.0 3.5 6 7.03 2.42 7 
Arith. 8.69 4.56 7 6.98 7.14 7 5.4 3.9 8.5 7.25 3.37 5 
Digits 8.03 3.41 8 7.14 3.24 6 6.6 2.6 5 8.22 3.24 4 
Simil. 9.12 3.98 6 7.79 3.32 2 6.8 4.0 4 08 2.13 9 
P.C. 9.37 3.26 4 7.70 3.21 4 68 3.7 7 6.91 2.80 8 
P.A. 792° 336 9 6.76 3.12 9 §4 32 8.5 7.09 3.27 6 
O.A. 10.00 2.83 2 6.96 3.44 8 7.4 3.6 2 9.47 3.32 1 
BI.D. 9.67 2.96 3 8.44 4.07 1 7.2 $5 3 8.91 2.74 2 
Dig. Sym. 7.72 2.68 10 6.14 2.91 10 5.2 29 10 6.00 1.91 10 














*Estimated Mean IQ in Terms of Average Age of Subjects. Mean IQ Not Given in Original Publication. 
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ment used for inclusion in the study was 
that the subject complete all the sub- 
tests of the Wechsler-Bellevue scale. 


RESULTS 


Since several other studies have re- 
ported scatter patterns in terms of mean 
subtest scores or the rank order of sub- 
tests within a given nosological group, 
these procedures will be used in order 
to facilitate comparisons. It is empha- 
sized, however, that this procedure is 
feasible only for group comparisons, and 
cannot be taken to indicate diagnostic 
patterns for the individual case. 

The subject’s mean subtest scores 
along with the sigma and rank order of 
the subtests are given in Table I. Also 
included in this table are comparable 
data from three other studies, [4, 5, 7]. 
It is apparent from the mean IQ as well 
as the subtest means that the schizo- 
phrenic groups differ in terms of the 
level of mental functioning. The sub- 
test means for the present group of sub- 
jects, for example, are considerably 
higher in most cases than the means of 
the group tested by Magaret [5]. It is 
for this reason that a ranking method 
has been used in other studies [7, 8] to 
compare the patterns of different groups 
of subjects. A comparison of the rank 
order of the subtests shows some simi- 
larities in pattern in the different stud- 
ies as well as some important differen- 
ces. Whereas the Digit Symbol subtest 
is consistently last in rank in all four 
studies, and the Block Design subtest 
varies only within the first three ranks, 
the order of other subtests is not as 
consistent. Lack of consistency is par- 
ticularly apparent in the ranks accorded 
the Object Assembly and Similarities 
subtests which range from 1 to 8 and 2 
to 9, respectively. Other discrepancies 
are not as marked. However, if com- 
parisons are extended to include other 
studies [8, 12], additional variations in 
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the ranking and patterning of subtests 
are found. The size of the sigmas of the 
subtests is of interest in indicating the 
variability of performance within each 
of the groups studied, as well as differ- 
ences in subtest variability between the 
groups in the four studies. 

The differences in diagnostic patterns 
secured in the various studies have been 
emphasized in several recent reports 
{3, 7, 9] and need only brief mention 
here. The pattern variations are per- 
haps better seen graphically as portray- 
ed in Figure 1. It is interesting that 
such variations exist since the patterns 
are based on mean scores of different 
samples of schizophrenics. One would 
normally expect patterns derived from 
groups to be relatively stable. One 
probable explanation for such discrep- 
ancies is that the various schizophrenic 
samples are not comparable in many re- 
spects. An assumption usually made in 
such studies is that one group of pa- 
tients diagnosed as schizophrenic is 
comparable to another group of patients 
bearing the same diagnosis. Obviously, 
this is not so. 

In most instances, subjects selected 
for study have been selected primarily 
on the basis of diagnosis. The reliability 
of such diagnosis is of course a central 
problem in psychopathological research. 
In addition, there are other sampling 
variables which have received rather 
scant attention. One such variable, how- 
ever, the age of subjects, has received 
consideration in several studies[1, 7, 9, 
12]. The latter have shown some dif- 
ferences in patterns between schizo- 
phrenic groups of different ages. Some 
diagnostic patterns have been found to 
apply to younger schizophrenics, but not 
to older groups. This finding alone 
limits the value of psychometric pat- 
terns derived from groups where age 
differences are overlooked. Further- 
more, such factors as sex, education, 
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Fic. 1. Patterns of mean subtest scores for Schizophrenics in four studies. 


level of IQ and severity of disturbance 
have been slighted in investigations of 
diagnostic patterns for different clinical 
groups. Although the importance of 
these factors are recognized [2, 9], few 
investigators have made allowances for 
them in their research projects. Rapa- 
port [10] defends this lack in his own 
work on the assumption that deviations 
from an individual’s mean based on 
weighted scores rule out such prob- 
lems. Similar assumptions apparently 
are made by others for little attention 
has been given to such matters. Al- 
though education level, IQ and socio- 
economic status are considered in re- 
search on normative groups, it would 
appear that once an individual is given 


a psychiatric diagnosis, such considera- 
tions are of little or no consequence. 
Nevertheless, since such factors are 
known to have some influence on verbal 
test performance, it is worthwhile to 
analyze scatter patterns of schizophre- 
nics in terms of such variables. 


SUBGROUP ANALYSIS 


To evaluate the influence on psycho- 
metric patterns of some of the factors 
mentioned above, the data secured from 
the entire 109 subjects were reanalyzed 
in terms of age, educational level and 
IQ. The subgroupings used were simple 
and conventional classifications. For ex- 
ample, the group was subdivided on the 
basis of three educational categories: 
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elementary school (up to grade 8), 
high school (grades 9-12) and college, 
(grade 13 and above). Similar classifi- 
cations were used for IQ (below 90, 90- 
109, 110 and above) and age (17 to 29, 
30 to 39, 40 and above). In addition, 
separate means were computed for the 
various schizophrenic subclassifications ; 
i.e., paranoid, hebephrenic, etc. Repre- 
sentative data for groups separated on 
the basis of education are given in Table 
II. Since there were such wide differen- 


TABLE II 


MEAN IQ’s AND SUBTEST SCORES FOR SCHIZO- 
PHRENICS GROUPED IN TERMS 
OF EDUCATION 


Grades8& Grades Grades 13& 
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ces in the actual weighted scores ob- 
tained, the data for all groups are not 
given. Instead, the various subtest 
means were ranked for each group and 
these findings are listed in Table III for 
all of the various subgroups analyzed. 
Although some of the groups are 
small, it is apparent that there are some 
important differences between the vari- 
ous groups. Probably the most strik- 
ing difference is found on the Arithme- 
tic subtest when educational level is the 
basis of comparison. As might be ex- 
pected, the lowest educational group 
performs at its lowest level on this sub- 
test whereas the group with some col- 
lege education obtains its highest score 
on this subtest. Other striking differen- 

















Below 9-12 pwn ces in rank are noted on the Object As- 
Subtests N—384 N—53 N—20 sembly subtest when educa jon is con- 
Ver.1Q. 8659 9917 119.60 sidered and on the Similarities subtest 
Perf. 1Q 87.23 99.81 110.40 when level of IQ is taken into considera- 
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Arith. 5.71 8.73 13.35 particularly between paranoids and he- 
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O.A. 8.91 10.23 11.15 This cannot be interpreted as a diagnos- 
BID. 7.50 10.42 11.30 tic index for schizophrenia, however, 
Dig.Sym. _5.79 8.30 9.80 for other pathological groups may also 
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perform poorly on it [3]. One of the 
most important facts to be noted in these 
data is the disparity between the rank 
of a subtest for a specific subgroup and 
the rank derived for the subtest from 
the entire group of subjects. This is 
clearly seen in the case of Arithmetic, 
Similarities and Object Assembly. The 
relative position of some subtests thus 
appears to be closely related to the edu- 
cation or IQ of the subject. This, of 
course, limits the effectiveness of group 
diagnostic patterns. For example, it has 
been reported by some investigators [8, 
11] that the verbal score exceeds the 
performance score in schizophrenics. 
Other studies, however, fail to confirm 
this [3, 7,9]. Perhaps some light can be 
thrown on this matter by the subgroup 
analyses. In Table II it is noted that the 
mean Verbal IQ for the lowest educa- 
tional group is slightly below the mean 
Performance IQ. The opposite is true 
for the highest educational group. Fur- 
thermore, when the individual records 
of each patient in the different IQ groups 
is examined for this pattern, the trend 
is even more distinct. Whereas 21 out 
of 31 subjects in the highest IQ group 
had higher verbal scores than perform- 
ance scores, only 10 out of 33 had such 
a pattern in the lowest IQ group. It is 
apparent, therefore, that superiority of 
the verbal score over the performance 
score is related to the educational and 
IQ level of the subject. Patterns derived 
from a large heterogeneous group of 
subjects are obviously not applicabie to 
individual cases or specialized sub- 
groups. 

Such findings cast serious doubt on 
the efficacy of comparing the subtest 
means of two groups which differ mark- 
edly in IQ. The mean mental level of 
the groups compared will affect not only 
the mean subtest scores but the pattern- 
ing of such scores as well. Nevertheless, 
a recent paper [7] compares the mean 
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scores of schizophrenics with those of 
normals in order to find significant dif- 
ferences in subtest performance. The 
fact that there was a difference of ap- 
proximately 10 points between the mean 
1Q’s of the two groups studied would 
appear to influence the significance of 
the differences found. In fact, if one 
compares the means of Gilliland’s schiz- 
ophrenic group with those for the group 
in the present study, statistically sig- 
nificant differences at the 1 per cent 
level of confidence are found for five of 
the subtests. If the present group is 
compared with Magaret’s group, statis- 
tically significant differences (P<.01) 
between the means are secured for all 10 
subtests. While the groups are not real- 
ly comparable in age and other factors, 
some of the difference undoubtedly is 
due to the discrepancy between the 
groups in IQ. The findings reported in 
this section also do not lend support to 
Rapaport’s contention that age, IQ and 
education are not important in diagnos- 
tic studies of scatter. Even when the 
basis of comparison is the individual’s 
own pattern of subtest deviation from 
his mean score, the influence of such 
variables is evident. A majority of the 
patients in the lowest educational cate- 
gory have negative deviations on the 
Arithmetic subtest while 80 per cent of 
the patients in the highest educational 
category exhibit positive deviations on 
this subtest. Exactly the opposite rela- 
tionship is noted on the Object Assem- 
bly subtest. On the latter, one-half of the 
highest educational group secures nega- 
tive deviations as contrasted with one- 
seventh of the lowest educational group. 
In addition, the lowest educational 
group secures over twice as many posi- 
tive deviations on this subtest as the 
superior education group. There is, 
therefore, a definite relationship be- 
tween the scores on certain subtests and 
the educational level of the subjects. 
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INDIVIDUAL VARIABILITY 

Thus far, the discussion has cen- 
tered around group patterns of schizo- 
phrenic subjects as well as patterns de- 
rived for specially selected subgroups of 
such subjects. The iatter analyses were 
undertaken to evaluate the importance 
of such variables as age, education and 
mental level on the psychometric pat- 
terns of schizophrenics. Although the 
means of subtests were used as the pri- 
mary basis of comparison, the findings 
indicated some important differences 
between subgroups of schizophrenics 
separated in terms of such variables. 
The data point up the limitations of cur- 
rent approaches which overlook such 
factors in their search for group diag- 
nostic patterns. However, while such 
factors need to be considered in the de- 
sign and evaluation of research, the in- 
dividual still remains the important 
unit in clinical work. For functional ef- 
fectiveness, diagnostic indices and pat- 
terns must be evaluated in terms of the 
individual. 

In order to evaluate individual pat- 
terns on the W-B scale, each subject’s 
subtest deviation from his own mean 
score was used. This technique is the 
same as that described in the previous 
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report [3], and is a measure of the sub- 
ject’s variability about his own mean. 
The frequencies of individual subtest de- 
viations for the entire group of subjects 
are summarized in Table IV. While 
some of the subtest patterns relating to 
positive and negative deviations are 
similar in trend to the mean scores re- 
ported in Table I, the variability of the 
deviations is impressive. There is prac- 
tically no subtest on which all schizo- 
phrenics perform in a uniformly super- 
ior or inferior manner. Even when sep- 
arate analyses are made in terms of edu- 
cational level, individual variability is 
still present. Furthermore, although 
many significant negative deviations are 
observed for such a test as Digit Symbol, 
the trend cannot be interpreted as diag- 
nostic of schizophrenia unless this pat- 
tern is found only for this nosological 
group. Previous findings along this 
line indicated similar trends for other 
pathologieal groups [3]. A diagnostic 
measure, therefore, must be evaluated 
in terms of its ability to differentiate 
between several clinical categories. For 
this reason, normal groups are not the 
most desirable for comparative pur- 
poses. When pathological groups are 
substituted for normal groups as con- 











TABLE IV 
PERCENTAGES OF SUBTEST DEVIATIONS ON THE W-B SCALE 
N= 109 
Deviations 
—2.50 —150 —O —49 +.50 +150 +2.50 
—3.50 to to to to to to to 3.50 
andbelow —3.49 —2.49 —149 +.49 +149 +249 +349 and above 
inn tindontinimnieies 0.92 2.76 3.67 1288 16.50 19.24 19.24 12.88 11.92 
SD vccccticteservoune 6.42 2.76 10.09 17.46 12838 15.58 17.46 13.76 7.34 
i adeaensaabens 15.58 6.42 10.09 11.01 1650 10.09 16.50 5.51 8.25 
AES 13.76 11.92 18.76 19.24 1283 10.09 11.01 3.67 3.67 
EE: 3.67 7.34 11.01 138.76 16.50 22.95 15.58 2.76 6.42 
agg EES 1.89 4.72 9.45 2452 17.91 21.68 11.32 2.83 4.72 
fare . 459 5.51 5.51 15.58 20.18 17.46 14.67 7.34 0.92 
iliveitimcnaiinednice 13.76 11.92 15.58 23.93 7.34 11.92 8.25 6.42 0.92 
en 5.51 4.59 8.25 6.42 15.58 17.46 14.67 5.51 22.04 
EE 0.00 5.51 8.25 12.88 15.58 22.04 21.10 8.25 6.42 
Dig. Sym............. 11.92 14.67 22.04 19.24 18.33 4.59 3.67 1.83 3.67 





*Vocabulary scores were not secured for three cases and therefore on thie subtest, N—106. 
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trols in diagnostic studies of schizo- 
phrenia, differences between groups 
usually diminish [6, 8]. The data in 
Table IV are presented to show the vari- 
ability of scatter within one schizophre- 
nic population. They do not provide a 
basis for diagnostic patterns since com- 
parable data for other clinical groups 
are lacking. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Data secured from the Wechsler-Bel- 
levue records of 109 schizophrenic pa- 
tients have been analyzed and evaluated 
in terms of psychometric patterns. To 
explore the problem from several differ- 
ent vantage points, various methods of 
analysis were used. The mean subtest 
scores for the entire group were ranked 
and compared with other similar studies. 
While there is consistency in the rank- 
ing of such tests as Digit Symbol and 
Block Design in most studies, discrepan- 
cies in rank are also noted for such sub- 
tests as Object Assembly and Similari- 
ties. These differences in subtest pat- 
terns between the various studies may 
be due to the fact that the different 
groups of schizophrenic subjects were 
not comparable in many respects. With 
few exceptions, subjects are selected for 
study primarily on the basis of diagnos- 
is. The limitations of such criteria plus 
neglected sampling problems undoubted- 
ly contribute to the discrepancies found. 

In order to check the importance of 
some of these sampling variables, the 
scores of the subjects in the present 
study were analyzed in terms of age, IQ, 
education and schizophrenic subclassifi- 
cation; i.e., paranoid, simple, etc. Im- 
portant differences in subtest patterns 
were found when the entire group of 
schizophrenics were subdivided in terms 
of these groupings. With the excep- 
tion of age, most of these factors have 
been neglected in previous work on diag- 
nostic patterns. Since performance on 
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the Arithmetic, Similarities and Object 
Assembly subtests particularly are re- 
lated to level of education and IQ, pat- 
terns derived from a total schizophrenic 
group would appear to have limited val- 
ue. Such factors must be considered in 
the design and evaluation of research. 

The last part of the paper was con- 
cerned with the subtest deviations of 
each individual subject from his own 
mean. While the previously mentioned 
group and subgroup analyses have im- 
portant implications for diagnostic re- 
search, the significance of any diagnos- 
tic measure must be evaluated in terms 
of its clinical value for the individual 
case. Such study of individual subtest 
deviations, similar to previously report- 
ed analyses, reveals considerable varia- 
tion in the patterns of schizophrenic pa- 
tients. There does not appear to be any 
clear cut psychometric pattern which 
can be labeled “schizophrenic.” Where 
some trends seem to exist, comparable 
data for other psychopathological groups 
must be secured before anyone can con- 
sider the trends to be of diagnostic sig- 
nificance. In terms of present findings, 
therefore, one must be critical of at- 
tempts to devise and apply psychomet- 
ric patterns based solely on broad noso- 
logical categories. 


Received December 2, 1948. 
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RELIABILITY OF THE SHORTENED MINNESOTA 
MULTIPHASIC PERSONALITY INVENTORY 


By JULES D. HOLZBERG anp SALVATORE ALESSI 


PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORIES 
CONNECTICUT STATE HOSPITAL 


ONSIDERABLE research with the 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory (MMPI) has demonstrated 
that this psychological technique has 
validity in differentiating the strengths 
of psychiatrically significant personality 
components as well as in detecting in- 
validity due to confusion, poor compre- 
hension or uncooperativeness[1, 2, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 18, 20, 21]. Several 
studies have evaluated the significance 
of the pattern of the profile derived from 
the inventory in addition to the examin- 
ation of peaks on single scales [6, 17, 
21]. Although a favorable attitude to- 
ward the MMPI is not shared by all in- 
vestigators, and although certain of its 
scales appear to have greater validity 
than others [2, 3, 4, 6, 19], it still re- 
mains one of the most useful nonpro- 
jective personality tests that can be 
used in the clinical setting. The inven- 
tory samples a wide area of significant 
behavior, is simple to administer and 
score, and is capable of providing sup- 
plementary psychiatric information 
which may have remained untapped in 
the course of ordinary psychiatric study 
of a patient. The test consists of 550 
cards on each of which is printed a state- 
ment to which the subject is asked to 
respond in one of three ways: True, 
False, or Cannot say. At the time of 
this study, the test consisted of twelve 
scales? of which three were validating 


1This present study does not include the 
new K scale [18] which was published after 
the completion of this study. 
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scales and nine were of diagnostic signi- 
ficance (hypochondriasis, depression, 
hysteria, psychopathic deviate, mascu- 
linity-femininity, paranoia, psychasthe- 
nia, schizophrenia, and hypomania.) 

Of the 550 items, only 350 are actually 
used in the scoring. The 200 additional 
items constitute a reservoir from which 
the authors of the MMPI plan to con- 
struct additional scales for personality 
study. In current clinical practice, 
where there are large numbers of pa- 
tients to be studied and limited staff to 
perform such studies, it is necessary to 
reduce testing time to a minimum. The 
use of these additional items, without 
minimizing their importance for future 
refinement of this inventory, neverthe- 
less constitutes a drain on much needed 
testing time. 

Ferguson [5] removed the cards not 
used in scoring because he found no 
marked difference in results by so re- 
ducing the inventory, but he offers no 
reliability data. Gough, on the other 
hand, in discussing the question of 
whether it is valid to reduce the tests to 
the actual items used in scoring states: 


It is questionable whether or not these 199? 
cards should be deleted in order to save time 
in administering and scoring the test, as is 
sometimes done. All of the questions contribute 
towards the context, or the “question-environ- 
ment,’ about which the test was standardized. 
The influence of these 199 questions on a sub- 
ject’s responses to the 351 scored items is an 
unknown, but important factor, and until we 
know something of the effects of this inter- 


2Gough’s count of 199 unused items differs 
from our own count of 200 items. 
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RELIABILITY OF THE SHORTENED MMPI 


action we have no accurate idea of the valid- 
ity of the norms when the test is shortened in 
this way. [6, p. 36] 

The present study was undertaken to 
investigate the reliability of reducing 
the MMPI to the items actually used in 
scoring (the short form) in comparison 
to the whole inventory (the long form), 
using both clinical and statistical ap- 
proaches. 


PROCEDURE 


The short form of the MMPI was pre- 
pared by eliminating the 200 items not 
used in the scoring. The procedure em- 
ployed was to test psychiatric patients 
with both the long and short forms 
shortly after their admission to a psy- 
chiatric hospital. The patients were not 


TABLE I 
COMPARISON OF AVAILABLE RETEST RELIABILITY 
CORRELATIONS WITH CORRELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN THE LONG AND SHORT FORMS 


Long vs Retest 
short reliability 
correlations correlations 
(Present (Original 
Scale study) authors) 
Question .745 
Lie 846 
Validity .927 
Hypochondriasis .669 80 
Depression .803 -17 
Hysteria 874 -57° and .47' 
Psychopathic Deviate  .519 .71° 
Masculinity- 
Femininity 756° 
Paranoia -783 
Psychasthenia -720 .748 
Schizophrenia 891 
Hypomania 585 83° 


®* Based on the test-retest of 40 normals over intervals 
of three days to more than a year [11]. 

» Based on the test-retest of 47 normals over intervals 
of three days to more than a year [16]. 

¢ Obtained from a test-retest of 98 high school girls 
over an interval of about one year [16]. 

¢ Based on test-retest of 47 normals over intervals of 
three days to more than one year [15]. 

©The number of normals and the interval between 
test-retest for this reliability coefficient were not sup- 
plied [16]. 

‘ Burton [4] reports the reliability of the masculinity- 
femininity seale, based on a retest of 34 cases, as .70. 
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selected according to any preconceived 
plan. Thirty more or less consecutively 
admitted patients were chosen as sub- 
jects, the only criteria being sufficient 
reading ability for understanding the 
statements, and the ability of the pa- 
tient to give a representative perform- 
ance with good attention, cooperation, 
and effort. One half of the group was 
tested with the long form first and with- 
in one or two days was retested with the 
short form. This procedure was revers- 
ed for the other half of the group. The 
psychiatric status was unchanged. for 
each of these subjects during this one to 
two day period. The records were scor- 
ed according to instructions in the MM 
PI Manual [10] before the K scale had 
been added. Correlations between the 
raw scores* on the long and short forms 
were calculated for each scale including 
the validating scales (Table 1). 

The mean of the weighted scores for 
each validating and diagnostic scale of 
both forms were calculated and plotted 
ina graph (Fig. 1). The degree of dif- 
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Fic. 1. Mean weighted score profiles of the 
long (solid line) and short (dotted line) forms. 


8Correlations were performed with the raw 
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TABLE II 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES OF MEAN WEIGHTED SCORES FOR THE 
VARIOUS SCALES ON THE LONG AND SHORT FORMS 

















Long Form ~ Short Form Differences 
Scale Mean 

Mean SD on Mean SD on diff. 9%,,,, CR 
SL 55.2 9.3 86 53.0 5.5 50 2.2 59 3.74 
RR Fas i 63.7 10.6 -76 57.3 9.1 .65 6.4 40 15.88 
Validity......... ai oaeeeaaehhanene 58.4 10.5 52 59.5 11.2 55 1.1 21 5.29 
Hypochondraiasis........... 58.0 12.6 1.32 53.8 11.5 1.20 4.2 1.03 4.07 
Depression....................... 58.3 142 1.15 61.1 15.4 1.25 2.8 .76 3.69 
EGS ee 54.8 16.4 1.07 53.4 15.0 97 1.4 52 2.69 
Psychopathic 

0 59.8 13.7 1.73 63.2 11.9 1.51 3.4 1.60 2.13 
Masculinity- 

Femininity................... 55.1 11.7 1.06 56.8 10.8 97 1.7 71 2.39 
Paranoia.......... eoundevtalaiedli 55.7 12.0 .99 68.2 18.1 1.09 2.5 69 3.62 
Psychasthenia................. 53.8 114 1.10 5629 111 1.07 9 81 1.11 
Schizophhrenia............... 58.7 13.4 81 58.8 12.0 A a 39 .26 
Hypomania...................... 56.7 124 1.46 





ference in mean weighted scores on 
each scale of both forms and the signi- 
ficance of these differences were also 
computed (Table II). 

The patients were diagnosed by the 
psychiatric staff after they had been in 
the hospital approximately one month. 
Within this one month period, the pa- 
tients were tested. Table III indicates 








TABLE III 
DIAGNOSTIC CATEGORIES OF SUBJECTS 
Diagnosis Number 
FR RIOT REO a RO 11 
Manic-Depressive Psychosis .................... 5 
Psychopathic Personality ~....................... 4 
NII i ahntiicthinernlinsansigno cities 3 
Organic Psychoees ............................---0.-. 4 
Without Psychosis ...................... weevesverssseee 8 








scores rather than the weighted scores because 
the distribution of weighted scores did not in- 
clude all scores that could possibly be attained 
on the test, e.g., on the depression scale, al- 
though the possible range of raw scores is 
from 0 to 60, the range of raw scores included 
in the norms are from 8 to 54. 


58.4 11.1 1.30 1.7 1.26 1.34 


the various diagnostic categories repre- 
sented in the group. 


RESULTS 


The correlations between the scales 
of the long and short forms range from 
.927 to .519. The retest reliability coeffi- 
cients for the various scales reported by 
the authors of this inventory in their 
manual [10] range from .710 to .830 
but the coefficient for each specific scale 
is not indicated. A perusal of the origi- 
nal research on this test, however, re- 
veals retest correlations ranging from 
as low as .470 to .830 (Table I). It is 
not clear at present why there exists 
this discrepancy between the reliability 
coefficients reported in the manual and 
those reported earlier in the original re- 
search. However, it is of interest that 
the reliability coefficients obtained in 
the present study compare favorably 
with the latter specifically reported re- 
liability data. When the correlations 
derived from the present study are com- 
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pared with those reported by the au- 
thors in their manual, on only three 
scales‘ do the correlation coefficients in 
the former fall below the lowest cor- 
relation [.710] quoted by the latter and 
two® fall above the highest. 

Examination of the profiles of the 
mean weighted scores (Fig. 1) shows 
that the curves very markedly coincide. 
The greatest difference in mean scores 
occurs on the lie scale, with the higher 
score occurring on the long form of 
this test. Among the diagnostic scales, 
the greatest difference occurs on the 
hypochondriasis scale with the highest 
score on the long form again. However, 
Table II shows that more than half of 
the higher mean scores occur on the 
short form of the test, so that reducing 
the length of the test has not reduced 
scores on all scales. 

Table II reveals that in one half of the 
scales statistically significant differences 
were found between mean weighted 
scores of the long and short forms. The 
lie scale showed the greatest degree of 
significance of difference. On the scales 
showing statistically significant differ- 
ences, the higher mean scores of three 
of the scales* were on the long form and 
three’ were on the short form. 

The average administration and scor- 
ing time for the long form was 103 
minutes and for the short form 67 
minutes (Table IV). This represents a 
saving of 36 minutes or slightly more 
than one third the time required to ad- 
minister and score the long form. 


DISCUSSION 


The range of correlation coefficients 
between the scales of the long and short 
forms in this study is greater than that 

*Hypochondriasis, psychopathic deviate, and 
hypomania scales. 

‘Hysteria and schizophrenia scales. 


®Question, lie and hypochondriasis scales. 
"Validity, depression, and paranoia scales. 
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TABLE IV 
AVERAGE TIME FOR ADMINISTRATION AND Scor- 
ING Boru ForMs or MMPI 
Average time for 
Administration ........ 
Scoring 








Long form Short form 
73 minutes 46 minutes 
30 minutes 21 minutes 








ee. ne 108 minutes 67 minutes 


reported by the authors of the inven- 
tory in their manual, but compares fav- 
orably with the correlation coefficients 
published for the specific scales. Since 
the population used in this study is a 
psychiatric one, as compared to a nor- 
mal population used by the original 
authors for their reliability data, con- 
siderable variability in test-retest situa- 
tions could be expected if the long form 
alone had been used with this population 
even though caution was exercised in 
selecting patients who presumably gave 
representative results. Unlike other 
areas of measurement, the area of per- 
sonality testing is subject to greater 
variability due to the fact that person- 
ality itself is highly dynamic and sub- 
ject to fluctuation. 

Although significant statistical dif- 
ferences were reported for half of the 
scales, inspection of the graph showing 
mean weighted scores for each scale re- 
veals little, if any, significant clinical 
differences. This is important to con- 
sider because the profile used in this 
test is the technique that establishes its 
clinical usefulness. 

Since there is no general lowering of 
scores for all scales on the short form, 
no correction statistics need be employ- 
ed in using the short form. 


SUMMARY 
“Thirty psychiatric patients were giv- 
en the short form and the original form 
of the MMPI in order to determine the 
reliability of the shorter test for clinical 
practice. More than one-third of the 
time required for the longer form was 
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eliminated by using this shortened ver- 
sion. Coefficient correlations of individ- 


ual 


scales on test-retest with these two 


forms range from .519 to .927. Al- 
though statistically significant differen- 
ces were found between the mean weigh- 


ted 


scores of half the scales, these re- 


sults were not clinically significant as 
judged by profile results. 


Received November 18, 1948. 
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THE ROSENZWEIG P-F TEST AS A MEASURE OF FRUSTRA- 
TION RESPONSE IN SEMISTARVATION 


By JOSEPH C. FRANKLIN? Anp JOSEF BROZEK 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


RUSTRATION, the blocking of the 

organism in reaching a goal, to- 
gether with its consequences, is assign- 
ed an increasingly critical role in the 
systematic study of behavior [2]. In- 
genious animal experimentation which 
has contributed much to the clarification 
of the biodynamics of frustration has 
stimulated and been paralleled by con- 
siderable work at the human level [11, 
13, 12, p.6]. In general, the results of 
these studies confirm the insights gained 
through clinical experience and support 
theories, going back to Freud, that early 
frustration exercises important and pro- 
found effects throughout the subsequent 
life of the individual [6, 21]. The rela- 
tions between frustration and percep- 
tion also have been studied [20]. 


Pioneering in this field, Rosenzweig 
has developed a “projective” Picture- 
Frustration test [15] for the measure- 
ment of human frustration response. 

Rosenzweig [14] differentiates pri- 
mary and secondary frustration. Ac- 
cording to his classificatory scheme, pri- 
mary frustration is occasioned by depri- 
vation—he uses hunger as the prototype 
of such frustrations. Secondary frus- 
tration is instigated by obstructions or 
events standing in the way of satisfying 
a need—in this instance, of obtaining 
food. Protracted semistarvation then 
should constitute one of the most strik- 
ing conditions of chronic primary frus- 
tration. Moreover, it may be assumed 
that in such a situation the interaction 
of primary and secondary frustration 


1Now at The Johns Hopkins University. 


responses would tend to reinforce and 
augment each other. 

We had an opportunity to apply this 
P-F test during a semistarvation-rehab- 
ilitation experiment conducted at the 
Laboratory of Physiological Hygiene, 
University of Minnesota [7]. The easi- 
ly administered and relatively objective- 
ly scored P-F test was included in a 
large battery of instruments used in the 
experiment, the primary purpose of 
which was to investigate under strictly 
controlled conditions the relative effec- 
tiveness of different types of diets in 
bringing about recovery from prolonged 
inanition. The starvation which preced- 
ed rehabilitation provided the opportun- 
ity to examine the physiological and 
psychological concomitants and effects 
of severe undernutrition. Specifically, 
the conditions of a rigorously controlled 
dietary stress permitted a study of the 
validity and sensitivity of Rosenzweig’s 
Picture-Frustration test in a realistic 
context. 


METHOD 


The P-F test has been described in 
detail elsewhere [15]. It consists of 
24 roughly-drawn cartoons illustrating 
common frustrating situations. In each 
picture two central persons appear. One 
person is shown saying words which in- 
stigate frustration or describe a situa- 
tion calculated to frustrate the other 
person. The subject is asked to write 
down the very first comment or reply 
which comes to his mind. He is oriented 
toward giving his immediate response 
rather than a considered judgment. A 
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small blank caption-box is provided for 
the subject’s response. The characters 
are drawn with facial features omitted 
in order to allow maximum opportu- 
nity for “projective” statements. The 
subject is requested to avoid being 
humorous and to work as quickly as he 
can. 

In Rosenzweig’s terminology, the frus- 
trating situations are of two types. In 
the ego-blocking situations, some ob- 
stacle, personal or impersonal, inter- 
rupts, disappoints, deprives, or other- 
wise directly frustrates the subject; e.g., 
the “frustrating” person comments to 
the subject, “It’s a shame that my car 
had to break down and make you miss 
your train.” In the superego-blocking 
situations, the “frustrator”’ makes 
charges against or incriminates the 
other person; e.g., in one situation he 
says to the subject, “You’re a liar.” Ac- 
cording to the hypothesis underlying the 
scoring and interpretation of the re- 
sponses the subject may be expected 
more or less to identify himself with 
and to use the character for whom he 
answers as his own mouthpiece. 

Subject’s responses are scored for the 
direction of aggression (extra-, intro-, 
and impunitive) and the type of reac- 
tion (obstacle-dominant, ego-defensive, 
and need-persistent according to the fo- 
cus of the response on the barrier, as 
the cause of frustration, on the ego of 
the subject, or on the need for solution 
of the problem). All but the most un- 
usual responses may be scored by com- 
binations of the two criteria, the direc- 
tion of aggression and the type of reac- 
tion. Refinements introduced later into 
the test provide for analysis of trends 
in responses and for comparing the pat- 
tern of a subject’s responses with a 
group norm (the group conformity rat- 
ing). Rosenzweig’s P-F test combines the 
testing techniques of word association 
and thematic apperception for the meas- 


urement of qualitative and quantitative 
patterns of response to frustration. 

Conditions of the Experiment. Thirty- 
six “normal” young men between the 
ages of 20 and 33 (mean age 25.5, SD 
3.5 years) served as volunteer subjects. 
The body build, physical performance 
capacity, and personality of these men 
varied within broad limits. Excluding 
the follow-up studies, the experiment 
lasted for approximately a year. For 
the majority of tests control data were 
obtained during three months of stand- 
ardization (November 1944 to Febru- 
ary 1945) at which time the subjects 
were maintained on a “good” diet aver- 
aging 3,492 calories daily per man. Six 
months of semistarvation followed (Feb- 
ruary to July 1945) with the average 
daily intake reduced to 1,570 calories. 
The diet was planned to simulate in 
quality and quantity the food available 
in western and central Europe under 
the conditions of severe food shortage 
during the Second World War. The men 
lost, on the average, 24 per cent of their 
prestarvation weight. The semistarva- 
tion period was followed by three 
months of controlled rehabilitation (end- 
ing in October 1945). During rehabili- 
tation, four men having been dropped 
from the experiment, the remaining 32 
subjects were divided into four groups 
of eight men each. These groups were 
placed on diets averaging 2,377 (“Zero” 
group), 2,692 (“Low” group), 3,123 
(“Good” group), and 3,392 (“Top” 
group) calories a day, respectively. 
These values are averages for the whole 
period of rehabilitation. 

The P-F test was administered dur- 
ing the 24th week of semistarvation and, 
again, after 12 weeks of nutritional re- 
habilitation at which time the subjects 
in the four caloric groups, lowest to 
highest, had regained 21, 30, 41, and 
57 per cent, respectively, of weight 
lost in semistarvation. Although it 
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would have been more desirable from 
the point of view of experimental de- 
sign to have tested the men prior to the 
semistarvation period rather than use 
recovery data for control performance, 
it was not possible for technical reasons 
to do this. However, it should be noted 
that at the end of the period of con- 
trolled rehabilitation substantial physio- 
logical and psychological recovery had 
taken place in proportion to the level of 
caloric intake. The recovery was suffi- 
cient to admit scores obtained at the end 
of this period as control data for our 
purposes. 

Scoring. One of the authors (J. C. 
Franklin) and another staff psycholo- 
gist (H. Guetzkow), both of whom be- 
came thoroughly familiar with the scor- 
ing procedure, independently scored the 
record blanks. Subsequently, each rec- 
ord was jointly re-examined and dis- 
crepancies in scoring were discussed. In 
those cases where disagreements in 
scoring could be reconciled, suitable re- 
visions in scores were made. Where 
differences in scoring persisted after 
joint consideration, the original scores 
were left unchanged. This procedure 
was repeated in the handling of the 
records obtained from the second ad- 
ministration of the test at the end of 


twelve weeks of rehabilitation. 

Combining the two administrations of 
the test, the following examiner reliabil- 
ity coefficients were obtained for the six 
scoring categories: extrapunitive .86; 
intropunitive .87; impunitive .82; ob- 
stacle-dominant .66; ego-defensive .55; 
and need-persistent .93. The overall 
scoring consistency approximated that 
reported by Clarke, Rosenzweig and 
Fleming [1] and was, therefore, regard- 
ed as satisfactory. Subjects’ scores were 
taken as the average of scores assigned 
by each of the two examiners. Reliabil- 
ity coefficients for group conformity 
ratings, calculated for each administra- 
tion of the test, were .81 at the end of 
semistarvation (hereinafter designated 
as $24) and .89 after 12 weeks of re- 
habilitation (hereinafter designated as 
R12). 


RESULTS 


Semistarvation. The medians and 
quartiles of semistarvation and rehabili- 
tation data for our experimental sub- 
jects are given together with parallel 
data for Rosenzweig’s norm group of 
medical interns, the more comparable of 
his two male standardization groups, in 
Table I. Thus presented the data can be 
only impressionistically interpreted. At 


TABLE I 
MEDIANS AND QUARTILES OF PERCENTAGES IN THE VARIOUS SCORING CATEGORIES OF THE P-F TEST 








FOR STANDARDIZATION AND THE MINNESOTA EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 








Standardization Experimental Subjects 
(N = 50 (N = 32) 
interns) at S24* at R12+ 
Response Category Qi Mdn. Q3 Q1 Mdn. Q3 Qi Mdn. Q3 
Direction of aggression 
Extrapunitive........................ 82 42 48 46 52 60 45 58 69 
Intropunitive......................... 21 28 36 23 27 35 19 27 35 
hi chcntiincailaedtitieaacts 24 31 36 17 29 34 19 25 34 
Type of reaction 
Obstacle-dominant................ 13 18 23 24 28 31 23 27 34 
Ego-defensive........................ 41 46 56 50 56 59 49 56 62 
Need-persistent 27 33 39 16 23 34 17 26 


33 





*24th weck of semistarvation 


+12th week of rehabilitation 
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S24 extrapunitive responses of the 32 
starved subjects exceeded by approxi- 
mately 10 per cent the standardization 
group median percentage. Similar ele- 
vation in obstacle-dominant and ego-de- 
fensive responses occurred. The fre- 
quency of need-persistent responses was 
markedly lower than for the norm group. 
Median and quartile values for the re- 
maining two categories were practically 
identical for both groups. 

The statistical differences between the 


TABLE II 


DIFFERENCES IN THE NUMBER OF RESPONSES IN 
THE VARIOUS CATEGORIES OF THE P-F TEST 
BETWEEN STANDARDIZATION AND THE 
MINNESOTA EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 
ArrTer 24 WEEKs oF SEMI- 

















responses of the starved men and of 
“normal” individuals will be evaluated 
with reference to the data obtained for 
the group of 50 medical interns.? In 
Table II the data also show (as in Table 
I) more frequent extrapunitive, obsta- 
cle-dominant, and ego-defensive respon- 
ses and, further, that the experimental 
subjects gave significantly fewer im- 
punitive responses. The apparent dif- 
ference in need-persistent responses be- 
tween the groups is revealed as insigni- 
ficant. 

Mean group conformity rating at S24 
was 71 per cent. 

Rehabilitation. Some indication of in- 
creased extrapunitiveness is seen in 
Table I. However, a statistical compari- 


STARVATION son of $24 and R12 data (Table III) 
Number of Responses shows no significant differences between 
Standard- = Minn. the semistarvation and terminal rehab- 
ization Subjects Diff. ‘lit ti d M : 1 ° b 
tei (50 interns) (062) 804 894-orm ilitation records. Moreover, analysis by 
Category M SD M SD M F caloric subgroups disclosed no relation- 
Direction of ship between level of refeeding and 
aggression : . 4 : 
wis es os te ah es ee changes in the distribution of responses 
Intropunitive 6.9 1.9 6.4 2.7 —0.5 0.83 in the test categories. Mean group con- 
Pg. pos 71 220 65.9 22 —1.2 6.80% formity rating dropped to 66 per cent at 
Obstacle- R12. This decline was not statistically 
dominant 4.2 1.7 6.4 1.8 +2.2 30.50%* at : 
Ego-defensive 13.5 2.6 11.9 1.5 —1.6 12.45** significant. 
Need- 2We are indebted to Dr. Saul Rosenzwei 
¢ : Yr. se g¢ for 
persistent ne os ST 8.0 608 0,28 his cooperation in providing these data. In a 
For 1 and 80 degrees of freedom: Fo.os == 3.96* personal communication he emphasized the 
Fo.or = 6.96** tentativeness of the norms. 
TABLE III 


CHANGES IN THE NUMBER OF RESPONSES IN THE VARIOUS CATEGORIES OF THE P-F TEST BETWEEN 
S24 AND R12 Frork THE MINNESOTA EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 








$24 





R12 Difference 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D $24—R12 
Response Category No. % No. % No. % No. % Mean F 
Direction of aggression 
Extrapunitive..._.............. 11.7 49 3.3 14 12.4 52 3.8 16 +.07 2.12 
Intropunitive.................... 6.4 27 2.7 11 6.1 25 2.5 10 —.03 0.89 
Impunitive..._.............. 59 24 22 9 5.5 23 2.4 10 —0.4 0.84 
Type of reaction 
Obstacle-dominant.......... 6.4 27 18 7 6.2 26 232 69 —.02 0.55 
Ego-defensive................... 119 50 15 6 12.1 51 21 9 +0.2 0.16 
Need-persistent 5.7 23 30 13 5.7 2 3.0 13 0.0 0.00 





For 1 and 31 degrees of freedom: Fo.os = 4.16. 
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DISCUSSION 

In our experiment we imposed a con- 
trolled stress situation of chronic semi- 
starvation lasting for six months. Dur- 
ing and at the culmination of the stress, 
clinical observations and the results of 
physiological and psychological tests 
registered definite, objective, and mark- 
ed changes in our subjects, as compared 
with results obtained by the same meth- 
ods during the three month period of 
pre-experimental control. These altera- 
tions have been described in detail [5, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 19]. Physical weakness, 
hunger, and the personal limitations oc- 
casioned by the experimental regimen 
were powerful sources of frustration. 
The process of semistarvation blocked 
or seriously impaired the subjects’ nor- 
mal patterns of activity. Thresholds to 
frustration and frustration tolerance 
declined sharply. The subjects’ day-by- 
day behavior—as compared with con- 
trol—clearly showed both generalized 
emotional states (e.g. anger, anxiety) 
and more specific and directed states or 
“feelings” (e.g. hostility, jealousy, in- 
feriority), according to Sargent’s [18] 
useful distinction in frustration states. 

In rehabilitation the restoration of 
normal pre-experimental functions gen- 
erally paralleled the caloric levels of re- 
feeding. By R12 the subjects in the 
four caloric groups, lowest to highest, 
had regained 21, 30, 41, and 57 per cent, 
respectively, of weight lost in semi- 
starvation. At this time hunger and 
food deprivation were no longer a group 
problem. The prospects for complete 
recovery on the basis of substantial re- 
covery already made were bright, and 
attitudes toward persisting weakness 
and fatigability, which gradually disap- 
peared as limiting factors, more opti- 
mistic. 

The results of the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory are perti- 
nent. At R12 the recovery in depression 


score expressed as a percentage of S24 
deterioration amounted to 72.5, 51.3, 
44.2, and 9.6 per cent (highest to low- 
est caloric groups). Similarly, the hys- 
teria scores yielded recovery values of 
87.5, 66.7, 33.3, and 24.0 per cent. The 
two higher caloric groups showed a 
larger recovery than the two lower 
groups for hypochondriasis but the or- 
der was not consistently parallel to cal- 
oric intake with respective recovery per- 
centages of 64.0, 74.2, 40.5, and 27.9. 

Periodically the subjects rated them- 
selves on a series of critical items 
grouped in the form of a Complaint In- 
ventory; the average recovery was 76, 
76, 50, and 55 per cent in the four cal- 
oric groups, highest to lowest. More- 
over, when the men were asked to esti- 
mate all-over percentage of their re- 
habilitation at R12 the following figures 
were obtained; 81, 68, 64, and 59. These 
illustrative findings point out, firstly, 
the progressive recovery in all subjects, 
and, secondly, the presence of differen- 
tial recovery rates with varied levels of 
caloric refeeding. 

Refeeding not only effectively brought 
about recovery and corresponding re- 
turn to “normal” behavior but also re- 
moved or drastically reduced frustra- 
tion instigators and responses present 
during the stress of semistarvation. 

The semistarvation frustration re- 
sponse behavior of our subjects as com- 
pared with their “normal” frustration 
response clearly indicated alteration in 
intensity, direction, and type of frustra- 
tion response. Accordingly, the P-F test 
as a measure of frustration response 
would be expected to distinguish the 
frustration response status of the group 
under the contrasting conditions de- 
scribed, 

Actually, the results obtained from 
the P-F test at S24 were duplicated at 
R12 and no differential changes in 
scores occurred in relation to caloric 
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grouping during rehabilitation. Analy- 
sis of the statistically insignificant shift 
of the mean group conformity rating 
from 71 (S24) to 66 (R12) per cent 
showed that 21 subjects lost an average 
of 17 per cent and 11 gained an average 
of 20 per cent in group conformity rat- 
ing (Table IV). Individual changes in 


TABLE IV 


CHANGES IN P-F Test EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 
CONFORMITY RATINGS DURING 
REHABILITATION 


Cak 








»ric Group “Zero” “Low” “Good” “Top”’ 








Direction of change t t 
Number of subjects 5 63 S 2 es 8 





group conformity ratings were related 
neither to the level of refeeding nor to 
any other identifiable variable. 

In attempting to explain our anoma- 
lous results we must refer to and dis- 
cuss the test itself. 


If the test discloses patterns of frus- 
tration response which are stable, per- 
sistent, and characteristic of a subject, 
duplication of test-retest results under 
two frustration-contrasted circumstan- 
ces would be expected. However, the 
marked individual changes as indicated 
by shifts in individual group conformity 
ratings (see Table IV) do not support 
this assumption. On the other hand, if 
the test scores are sensitive indices of a 
subject’s contemporary psychological 
field with its specific needs and goals, or 
again, if a subject’s responses are a 
function of both permanent and tran- 
sient factors, the duplication of S24 re- 
sults at R12 for the group and indis- 
criminate (as between levels of rehabili- 
tation at R12) individual changes can- 
not be accounted for. 

Regarding the test’s “projective” 
function, it should be emphasized here 
that in test administration the instruc- 
tions given to the subjects followed the 
standard practice and that the subjects 


were familiar with tests employing 
“projective” associative processes. 

What are the criteria against which 
the degree of “projectiveness” of re- 
sponse can be gauged? In the P-F test 
are responses of a subject to be consid- 
ered indicative of what his real life be- 
havior would be in those situations pre- 
sented to him in the form of paper-and- 
pencil test-item miniatures? Or are his 
responses to be considered typical of 
his behavior in life situations in general 
on the assumption that the test-stimuli 
are representative of everyday instiga- 
tors of frustration to which all are ex- 
posed? Or, again, are a subject’s re- 
sponses contextually independent of the 
test-stimuli which elicited them, having 
unique and telling value for total per- 
sonality frustration-reponse assess- 
ment? 

For this test questions of validity, 
what the test measures and to what ex- 
tent, and those of reliability involving as 
they must both group and individual in- 
teritem and intrasubject variability, 
remain largely unanswered. 

Our test results when compared with 
external criteria and direct evidence of 
the frustration response status of our 
subjects, both under control and exper- 
imental conditions, are incongruous. On 
this basis the operation of “projective- 
ness” of response in the sense employed 
in the rationale of the test was not dem- 
onstrated. Moreover, our data do not 
support the view, even assuming the test 
yields objective results, that scores for 
each subject are sufficiently equivalent 
“projective” products to permit quanti- 
tative interindividual and intergroup 
comparisons. 

Although differences in direction and 
type of frustration response should dis- 
tinguish in some measure given individ- 
uals or groups under contrasting condi- 
tions—in this case, stress and “non- 
stiess” situations — the dimension of 
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intensity of frustration response may 
for many purposes be a more useful and 
sensitive index of frustration response 
status than either or both direction and 
type of reaction. Habits and mecha- 
nisms of frustration response tend to be 
characteristic and relatively constant 
for any given individual throughout a 
wide range of circumstances. To the un- 
knowns of the P-F test—what is being 
tested and at what projective level— 
must be added the intensity of the frus- 
tration response. 

Rosenzweig’s [15] two standardization 
samples differed on occasion from each 
other by as much as our experimental 
subjects differed from either of his 
“normal” standardization groups. For 
example, in the Rosenzweig group of 50 
“normal” men, employees of a large 
manufacturing plant (ages 22 to 32 
years), the median percentage of ego- 
defense responses was equal to 57 as 
compared with 46 for his group of 50 
medical interns. At S24 our men had a 
median ego-defense percentage of 56. 
Therefore, although statistically signifi- 
cant differences in test category respon- 
ses between the medical interns and our 
experimental subjects were obtained, 
both at $24 and R12, it is impossible on 
the basis of Rosenzweig’s norms to relate 
them objectively to any psychologically 
real deviations from “normal”. It is in- 
teresting to note that experimental sub- 
jects’ mean group conformity rating (a 
measure of “normality’”) at S24 was 
higher than that obtained by the “nor- 
mal” subjects from whose responses the 
norm for group conformity was derived. 

Surprisingly, the strong need-persis- 
tent behavior of the subjects was not 
evidenced in the P-F test scores, which 
were no higher than those obtained 
from the norm group. The restrictions, 
the regimen, the semistarvation diet, in 
short, all the thwarting conditions of 
experimental life were imposed and 


controlled by the experimenters. To 
them the subjects appealed under all 
circumstances for any and everything 
that might mitigate the hardships of the 
stress and make for relief, recovery, and 
rehabilitation. The Rosenzweig need-per- 
sistent response emphasizes resolution 
of the frustration tension by removing 
or altering the frustration through vol- 
untary action or more usually by re- 
questing or demanding the services of a 
second person, typically the “frustra- 
tor.” An important component of our 
subjects’ pattern of reaction to the 
chronic frustrations of the stress was 
clearly of the need-persistent type. In 
this respect the situation of the “nor- 
mal” standardization subjects must 
have been vastly different from that of 
our men, 

Rosenzweig offers the P-F test as an 
objective means of “disclosing patterns 
of responses to everyday stress” [16] 


and “for ... investigation of .. . pat- 
terns of reaction in situations of stress” 
[15]. 


The present study casts doubt on the 
validity of the Picture-Frustration test 
as an objective measure of frustration 
response. Although we are cognizant of 
the limitations of our material, both in 
design and in the nature of the experi- 
ment, we believe that our findings point 
up the need for adequate validation and 
standardization of the P-F test. In ad- 
dition to establishing the validity and 
reliability, the effects of “role,” “set,” 
and of memory on results in repeated 
administration of the P-F test need 
thorough investigation. 


SUM MARY 


1. Thirty-six men served as volun- 
teer subjects in a semistarvation-rehab- 
ilitation experiment conducted at the 
Laboratory of Physiological Hygiene, 
University of Minnesota. Twenty-four 
weeks of semistarvation (S24) pro- 
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duced striking physiological and psycho- 
logical alterations of behavior. Severe 
primary and secondary frustration was 
induced by hunger, physical weakness, 
rigors of the regimen, and overall suf- 
fering. After twelve weeks of control- 
led rehabilitation (R12) substantial re- 
covery had been effected. 

2. The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustra- 
tion test, a “projective” method of “ob- 
jectively” assessing frustration re- 
sponse, was administered at S24 and 
R12. 

3. Significant differences in scores 
between a norm group of fifty medical 
interns and the experimental group 
were obtained at both S24 and R12. 
These differences, however, cannot be 
translated into psychologically meaning- 
ful differences because of inadequate 
standardization and questionable validi- 
ty of the P-F test. 

4. For the experimental subjects, 
group scores for all test categories at 
$24 were not significantly different 
from those secured at R12. 

5. The mean group conformity rat- 
ing (a measure of “normality”) at both 
$24 (71 per cent) and at R12 (66 per 
cent) exceeded that of the group of 
“normal” medical interns. 

6. During controlled rehabilitation 
subjects were placed in four caloric 
groups of eight men each, with daily in- 
takes ranging from 2,377 to 3,392 calo- 
ries. Recovery in weight and in physio- 
logical and psychological functions in 
general paralleled level of caloric in- 
take. P-F test results disclosed no rela- 
tionship between level of refeeding and 
changes in either direction or type of 
response, or in changes in group con- 
formity ratings. 

7. The roles of intrinsic personality 
effects on test performance are indeter- 
minate. 

8. The data do not support the as- 
sumption that subjects individually or 


collectively respond comparably “pro- 
jectively” to the stimulus materials of 
the test. 

9. Measurement of intensity of frus- 
tration response may be a more general- 
ly useful and sensitive index of frustra- 
tion response than either or both direc- 
tion and type of frustration response, 
and should be provided for in any test 
of reaction to frustration. 

10. Establishment of reliability re- 
quires investigation with especial con- 
sideration of the effects of “role,“ “set,” 
and memory, which may be of consider- 
able importance, cn scores in repeated 
administrations of the P-F test. 

11. The findings question the validi- 
ty of the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustra- 
tion test. Until it more adequately meets 
the requirements of an objective instru- 
ment the Picture-Frustration test should 
not be used routinely in diagnostic and 
clinical work but should be restricted to 
exploratory and experimental uses*. 


Received December 6, 1948. 
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THE GUILFORD-SHNEIDMAN-ZIMMERMAN 
INTEREST SURVEY 


By J. P. GUILFORD, E. S. SHNEIDMAN, AND W. S. ZIMMERMAN 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


HE scope of this article is limited 

to a brief description of the Guil- 
ford - Shneidman - Zimmerman Interest 
Survey [1], with emphasis upon some 
of its novel features, an account of its 
development, and a presentation of some 
preliminary results.’ 

The GSZ Interest Survey was devised 
to meet what was felt to be a current 
need for a new general-purpose interest 
inventory, based upon the best recent 
evidence available concerning basic and 
pertinent interest traits, including fac- 
tor-analysis information. It is intended 
for use either singly or as a part of a 
more comprehensive test battery, by the 
educational or vocational counselor, the 
industrial tester, and the clinical psy- 
chologist. It is applicable to high- 
school, college, or adult examinees in 
general. It may be used either in an in- 
dividual or in a group setting. It con- 
tains 360 briefly worded items and is 
completed in approximately 45 minutes, 
there being no time limit. It can be ad- 
ministered either with or without super- 
vision by an examiner. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE GSZ INTEREST 
SURVEY 


The Survey can best be described in 
terms of the categories measured, the 
dual scores, the special D category, the 
type of item, the selection of items, and 


‘In this article, portions of the test manual 
[1], written by the same authors, have been 
liberally quoted without the use of quotation 
marks, by permission of the copyright holder. 


the mode of scoring. 

Categories Measured. There are 18 
special interest traits, paired under nine 
general interest categories. With this 
comprehensive scheme it is believed 
that the various nuances of the different 
major interests can be included and ex- 
plored by the test. The 18 special in- 
terest traits and the nine general inter- 
est categories are listed below: 


I. Artistic 
1. Appreciative 
2. Expressive 
Il. Linguistic 
3. Appreciative 
4. Expressive 
III. Scientific 


5. Investigatory 
6. Theoretical 


IV. Mechanical 
7. Manipulative 
8. Designing 


V. Outdoor 
9. Natural 
10. Athletic 


VI. Business-Political 
11. Merchantile 
12. Leadership 
VII. Social Activity 
13. Persuasive 
14. Gregarious 
VIII. Personal Assistance 
15. Persenal Service 
16. Social Welfare 
IX. Office Work 
17. Clerical 
18. Numerical 


It will be noted that within many of 
the nine groups, a distinction is made 
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between appreciative versus expressive 
aspects; between manipulative or craft 
types of work versus intellectual and 
planning activities; or between a more 
responsible assignment — one requiring 
leadership—versus a less demanding one. 
In many instances, a difference between 
scores in a certain pair of traits will in- 
dicate level of aspiration. It is believed 
important that indications of level of as- 
piration be permitted to come out with- 
in each general sphere of interest. The 
question of a broadly generalized level 
of aspiration is still an open one. 

Dual Scores. A unique feature of the 
GSZ Survey is the dual score for each 
of the 18 special interest traits: a voca- 
tional and a hobby score. This plan 
takes cognizance of the fact that an in- 
dividual may like an activity as an avo- 
cation or hobby but not as a vocation, 
or vice versa. It is believed that the 
availability of these two scores in con- 
nection with each of the 18 interest 
traits provides the test interpreter with 
valuable additional information about 
the subject’s interests and allows him 
to judge the subject’s genuinely voca- 
tional interests with more confidence. 
It is also important for the counselor to 
be able to suggest possible satisfying 
ways for an individual to spend his lei- 
sure time as well as to suggest how he 
may earn a living and like it. 

Special “D” Category. In the Survey, 
there are three possible responses for 
each item, labeled D, H, and V. H and 
V stand for “hobby” and “vocation,” 
respectively, and permit the computa- 
tion of the dual score for each interest 
field. In some standard inventories, D 
stands for “dislike.” In the GSZ Sur- 
vey, D represents all categories not 
specifically delimited by the H and V 
responses; D means dislike, disinteres- 
ted, or don’t know. The significance of 
this is that only the positive responses 
to H and V are counted and the ambigu- 
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ities of the negative responses are elimi- 
nated. 

Type of Item. Of the different types 
of items used in interest questionnaires, 
one kind presents alternative proposi- 
tions and the examinee is asked to indi- 
cate preferences; another type asks the 
examinee to rate his degree of endorse- 
ment of the names of different vocations, 
school subjects, etc., on a kind of “‘abso- 
lute” scale; a third type of item, found 
in the GSZ Interest Survey asks for a 
direct response to various typical activi- 
ties or aspects of generic interest fields. 
With the preference type of item, the 
result is a profile of scores which tend 
to exaggerate the differences among an 
individual’s interests. The method arti- 
ficially lowers the correlations between 
scores, even to the extent of making 
them spuriously negative. The test in- 
terpreter may easily lose sight of the 
comparative, rather than absolute, mean- 
ing of the different scores and may mis- 
interpret the results accordingly. 

The use of the second type of item as- 
sumes that the examinee’s response to a 
general vocational label indicates that 
he knows the specific activities within 
the vocation and to what degree he likes 
them. General experience would indi- 
cate that that is often assuming too 
much. The examinee’s responses, there- 
fore, often do not mean what they seem 
to mean. 


Another practice, that of scoring the 
same item for more than one trait, also 
introduces spurious (usually positive) 
intercorrelation among scores. 

The GSZ Interest Survey requires a 
minimum of discrimination on the part 
of the examinee; it scores each item for 
only one trait; and it employs items 
which are specific enough to sample the 
actual activities within a generic inter- 
est area. These features should reduce 
the chances of spurious interrelation- 
ships, either positive or negative, among 
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the interest fields, and make the meaning 
of scores more univocal. 

Selection of Items. The GSZ Interest 
Survey, Form A, was preceded by a pre- 
liminary form consisting of 540 items. 
This was administered to approximately 
700 subjects: 400 high-school students, 
evenly divided as to sex, beginning the 
llth grade, and to 300 male college 
students in a sophomore course. An in- 
ternal-consistency item analysis was per- 
formed on the data from the college 
group. On the basis of this item analy- 
sis, the 20 most internally consistent 
items in each special interest field were 
selected to comprise Form A. 

Scoring. The scoring method makes 
possible a rapid computation of the dual 
(H and V) scores for the 18 interest 
fields. An experienced clerk can score 
papers, each with its 36 scores, at the 
rate of one every two or three minutes. 
Items within the test booklet are so 
rotated that all the responses for any 
particular interest field lie within a 
single horizontal row on the answer 
sheet. Scoring is accomplished by mere- 
ly counting the number of marked re- 
sponses in each of the 36 rows, and en- 
tering the count at the end of the row. 


INTERPRETATION AND DEPENDABILITY OF 
SCORES 


Profile Sheet. For the sake of inter- 
pretation of raw scores in terms that 
are familiar to test users, a profile sheet 
has been prepared. From distributions 
of scores obtained from high-school and 
college students of the two sexes separ- 
ately, norms have been compiled giving 
equivalent C-scores, centiles, and T- 
scores for all 18 traits, hobby and voca- 
tional scores separately. In many in- 
stances, the rarity of H and V responses 
leads to positively skewed distributions. 
Discriminations are thus best where it 
is most important to make them—among 
individuals with strong interests. The 


true form of distributions of a popula- 
tion upon these 18 variables is, of course, 
unknown. We have assumed normality 
arbitrarily for the sake of providing in- 
terpretations in familiar terms. 

The high-school norm group was com- 
posed of students, of whom 180 were 
boys and 176 were girls, entering the 
lith grade in a Southern California 
small-city school. The college norm 
group was composed of students in a 
sophomore course in a Southern Cali- 
fornia university, of whom 389 were 
men and 99 were women. The college 
men were mostly within the age range 
from 20 to 25. The college women were 
mostly within the 18-19 year age groups. 
These norms are regarded as provision- 
al and are to be revised as results from 
other parts of the country are obtained. 


TABLE I 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF ESTIMATES OF RELIABILITY 
(INTERNAL CONSISTENCY) OF SCORES 














Males Z Females 
Voca- Voca- 
Hobby tion Hobby tion 
Score Score Score Score 
Median .89 .90 82 86 
Ran; ge -73-,95 .75-.96 .76-.95  .60-.91 





Vocational Implications of Scores. In 
the manual for the Survey [1], a listing 
is furnished of the names of the interest 
traits and under each one some sugges- 
tions as to appropriate vocations or po- 
sitions. Individuals with high standard 
scores in each trait might be expected to 
find most of the vocations listed under 
it to be congenial if not satisfying. The 
lists are not exhaustive, but they should 
imply other vocations of similar nature. 

Score Reliabilities. The test user 
properly looks for evidence of reliability 
of the scores that he uses for predictive 
purposes. In Table I is given a rough 
idea of reliabilities of the 36 scores pro- 
vided by the Survey as based upon ran- 
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domly selected answer sheets filled out 
by 100 boys and 100 girls in the high- 
school sample. First-half scores were 
correlated with second-half scores and 
the coefficient corrected by the Spear- 
man-Brown formula. Owing to the 
skewed distributions, Pearson 7’s were 
out of the question for most of the traits. 
Tetrachoric r’s were computed instead, 
as estimates of Pearson r’s, assuming 
that the population distribution on each 
interest variable is normal. From these 
r’s no standard error of measurement 
that would have any practical meaning 
could be computed. The correlations 
merely tell us whether one half of the 
items scored for a trait are psychologic- 
ally homogeneous with those of the other 
half. If these were reliability coefficients 
of the more usual type, based upon 
computed Pearson r’s, one could con- 
clude that they indicate a generally sat- 
isfactory degree of internal consistency, 
considering the fact that each score is 
based upon only 20 items. It is likely 
that similar coefficients for college sam- 
ples would tend to be slightly higher, on 
the supposition that older and better in- 
formed individuals would yield more 
stable reactions to similar items. The 
generally wider dispersions of scores 
(which can be noted on the profile 
sheets) for college norms can be cited in 
support of this conclusion. 

Intercorrelations. Citations of prac- 
tical validity data for interest scores are 
generally lacking for interest inventor- 
ies, because appropriate external criter- 
ia have usually not been available. Pro- 
duction information is generally unsuit- 
able unless samples are extremely large, 
for correlations with that type of criteri- 
on are usually very low. Satisfaction in 
work, alacrity of effort, and general 
morale, all difficult to assess, would be 
more suitable as criteria. 

Evidences of internal or factorial val- 
idity are to be found in intercorrelation 
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data. On the one hand, one would like 
to find very low correlations between 
categories presumed to represent inde- 
pendent interest factors. It is believed 
that the nine main category scores will 
show generally low intercorrelations 
with the possible exceptions of the pair 
Artistic and Linguistic, and the pair 
Business-Political and Social Activity. 
The pairs within main groups are expec- 
ted to intercorrelate strongly positively 
but considerable useful discrimination 
can still probably be achieved. 


TABLE II 
TETRACHORIC CORRELATIONS BETWEEN HOBBY 
AND VOCATIONAL SCORES FOR THE 18 
SPECIAL INTEREST TRAITS 


(N = 800) 

Interest Trait Correlation 
Artistic appreciative -................... A4 
Artistic expressive ..................... 53 
Linguistic appreciative — .50 
Linguistic expressive ................. AT 
Scientific investigatory ............. 51 
Scientific theoretical ........ co oe A5 
Mechanical manipulative ........ 57 
Mechanical designing .23 
Outdoor natural 43 
Outdoor athletic ; ae —.17 
Business-political merchantile . 04 
Business-political leadership .20 
Social activity persuasive 42 
Social activity gregarious 04 
Personal assistance 

personal service waite .O7 
Personal assistance 

social welfare oi 44 
Office work clerical . iia 63 
Office Work numerical 59 


Correlations between H and V scores 
for the same trait might be expected to 
be generally high. There are results 
which indicate the contrary. Table II 
presents some data based upon 300 col- 
lege men.? Tetrachoric r’s were compu- 
ted, assuming normal distributions of 

2We are greatly indebted to Mr. James Par- 


kinson, Jr. and Mr. Kenneth Foster for the use 
of the data in Table II. 
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population interest values and assuming 
rectilinear regressions. For many of the 
traits, the correlations tend to be near 
the value .50; only two are distinctly 
higher than that figure, and some are 
even as low as zero, which confirms the 
usefulness of the dual scores. All such 
correlations are probably distinctly low- 
er than the reliability coefficients that 
would correspond to them. 

Wherever H-V correlations are very 
low, there is considerable presumption 
of a genuine hiatus between hobby in- 
terest and vocational interest. Two ex- 
amples are for the traits Outdoor Ath- 
letic and Social Activity Gregarious. In 
either case, the activities proposed are 
so common in everyday life that many 
individuals, regardless of their vocation- 
al inclinations, are either disposed to- 
ward them or not. In general, the re- 
sults are an emphatic warning that it is 
often unsafe to depend upon a knowl- 
edge of an individual’s hobby interests 
as a basis of assessment of vocational 
interests. The indications are that lik- 
ing for hobbies may have some real pre- 
dictive value in the case of office-work 
assignments and perhaps also mechani- 
cal, scientific, linguistic, and artistic vo- 
cations, but too much reliance should 
not be placed upon such information 
without better evidence than is now 
available. 

Complete data on intercorrelations of 
hobby scores and of vocation scores will 
be available in the near future and will 


be reported in a supplement to the 
manual. 


SUMMARY 


in the Guilford Shneidman-Zimmer- 
man Interest Survey attempts were 
made to produce a test of comprehensive 
design that employs recent evidence con- 
cerning interest patterns, including fac- 
tor-analysis information. It is a gener- 
al-purpose survey, applicable to high- 
school, college, and general adult sub- 
jects. Its characteristics include the 
measurement of 18 interest traits group- 
ed under nine general-interest categor- 
ies ; the use of dual—hobby and vocation 
—scores; the special use of the D cate- 
gory; the use of a type of item that 
samples preferences for specific activi- 
ties directly ; and a scoring method that 
is efficient and rapid. A discussion of 
the profile sheet, the vocational implica- 
tions of scores, the score reliabilities 
and intercorrelations has been present- 
ed. Evidence for the hiatus between 
hobby and vocational interests in many 
areas has been provided. Additional 
statistical data will be furnished at an 
early date. 
Received December 30, 1948. 
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Books 


ADLER, ALEXANDRA Guiding human misfits. 
(Rev. Ed.) New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1948. Pp. 114. $2.75. 


Adlerian psychology may be somewhat un- 
fashionable, but an examination of this small 
persuasive book shows its large and often un- 
recognized influence on many recent dynamic 
conceptions. The revised edition has an added 
chapter on post-traumatic neuroses. 


Deri, SUSAN Introduction to the Szondi test. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1949. Pp. xiv 
+354, $5.00. 


The long-awaited text on the Szondi method 
contains the instructions for its administra- 
tion, which are simple, and those for its inter- 
pretation, which are not simple at all. Essen- 
tially, the test purports to evaluate the 
strength and control of a person’s need-ten- 
sions. Discarding Szondi’s original theory of 
genetic determination, Mrs. Deri attempts some 
theoretical orientation in terms of Lewinian 
topology. There are chapters on the interpre- 
tation of each of the test’s four main vectors, 
and a final section consisting of a smal] num- 
ber of case illustrations. The most astonishing 
aspect of the book is the total absence of evi- 
dence attesting to the method’s value other 
than by reference to the experience of the 
author, and the lack of any reference to re- 
search literature beyond Szondi’s three books in 
German. The absence of public evidence for the 
test’s merit is a matter of preference or phil- 
osophy, rather than of neglect or ignorance. 
Mrs. Deri appeals to private evidence. The ac- 
ceptance of her statements is “left to the good- 
will of the reader,” who should keep his judg- 
ment “suspended until he can convince him- 
self about the clinical validity .... of the 
test.” But, alas, the personal feeling of validi- 
ty has been an unhappy guide since Mesmer; 


most of us prefer more public and communi- 
cable testimony. It may be hoped that skillful 
and hard-headed research workers will not be 
repelled by the implausibility of the Szondi 
until it has been given a thorough and public 
evaluation. 


DEUTSCH, ALBERT The mentally ill in America. 
(2nd Ed.) New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 
1949. Pp. xxi +555. $5.50. 


Deutsch’s history of the care and treatment 
of mental disorders remains an indispensible 
reference for students of psychiatry and clini- 
cal psychology. It is fortunate that so sound 
and useful a book is highly readable. Students 
who start it will hardly lay it down until they 
have acquired a rich sense of the background 
of the fears and misconceptions that beset pub- 
lic attitudes toward mental illness even today. 
The greater part of the revision differs little 
from the original (1937), except for bringing 
statistics up to date. Terminal chapters on 
modern treatment and mental hygiene have 
been revised appropriately. The one entirely 
new chapter, on psychiatry in World War II, 
is perhaps too much concerned with apologies 
for lack of achievement, which is often blamed 
on the inertia and hostility of military bureau- 
cracy. There are up-to-date decriptions of psy- 
chiatric advances in the Veterans Administra- 
tion and in the Public Health Service. 


DEUTSCH, FELIX Applied psychoanalysis, New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1949. Pp. 244 $3.75. 


This little book consists of four essays on 
limited-objective applications of analytic psy- 
chiatry. The first part describes a goal-limited 
“sector therapy” for brief treatment by means 
of an interviewing method of “associative an- 
amnesis.” It is notable for the verbatim re- 
porting of a complete series of fourteen inter- 
views. The remaining essays are concerned 
with psychiatry and social welfare, mental 
health in industry, and family disruption. 
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FLEMING, C. M. Adolescence. New York: In- 
ternational Universities Press, 1949. Pp. vii 
+262. $4.50. 


A facade of light anecdotes that suggest 
the “popular” book scarcely hides the really 
wide scholarship and sound interpretation of 
this small British volume. Its three parts 
deal with the family, school, and world adjust- 
ments of adolescents. Each chapter has a use- 
ful bibliography. The book deserves more at- 
tention from serious students of adolescence 
than does many a more pretentious one. 


HARING, DouGias G. (Ed.) Personal character 
and cultural milieu. (Rev. Ed.) Syracuse, 
N. Y.: Syracuse Univ. Press, 1949. Pp. x 
+670. $5.00. 


This volume is “one anthropologist’s answer” 
to the problem of crowded libraries. The 
thirty-eight papers, selected to supplement 
other available compilations, are interspersed 
with comments and additional references. 
Authors include Boas, Malinowski, Kluckhohn, 
Bateson, Benedict, Hallowell, Kardiner, Mead, 
Roheim and others. There is a general bibli- 
ography of 33 pages. The erratic typography 
of the volume, caused by the lithographic re- 
production of original articles, impairs its at- 
tractiveness but does not harm its sound utility 
as a student reference. 


HAVIGHURST, ROBERT J. AND TABA, HILDA 
Adolescent character and personality. New 
York: Wiley, 1949. Pp. x + 315. $4.00. 


This research study, by the Committee on 
Human Development of the University of Chi- 
cago, again demonstrates that character is an 
elusive concept. The subjects were 144 ado- 
lescents, all those who became 16 years oid in 
1942 in a small middlewestern city. Character 
was measured largely by reputation among 
peers and adults with respect to honesty, loy- 
alty, friendliness, responsibility and moral 
courage. These reputations were most signifi- 
cantly correlated with school achievement, 
social class, and intelligence, which is not sur- 
prising in view of the values held by the domi- 
nant groups of raters. On the whole, the 
character of the community is better revealed 
by the study than is the character of any of the 
individual adolescents. 


HOLLINGWoRTH, HARRY L. Psychology and 
ethics. New York: Ronald Press, 1949. Pp. 
iv + 247. $3.50. 


NEW BOOKS AND TESTS 


Professor Hollingworth has prepared a 
spritely essay in a field usually avoided by 
psychologists. In brief, ought has many mean- 
ings, of which ten are described explicitly. The 
good life integrates these many oughts opti- 
mally. The author finds most modern schools 
of psychology unable to provide a basis for 
these imperatives. His own systematic psy- 
chology, especially in its concept of scope, is 
more applicable. There is an appendix sum- 
marizing an experiment with an ethical in- 
sight test. 


HuRLOCH, ELIZABETH B. Adolescent develop- 
ment. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1949. Pp. x 
+566. $4.50. 


A competent textbook on adolescence, heavily 
documented with research studies and well il- 
lustrated by graphs and tables. The physio- 
logical changes of puberty, and other body 
changes, are described more fully than in most 
texts. There are chapters on emotions, social 
behavior, friends and leaders, moral concepts, 
sex, personality, and maturity. A series of 
chapters on interests, beliefs and attitudes 
constitute the central emphasis. The omission 
of anthropological studies of adolescence is ex- 
ceptional among today’s books in this area. 


MCNEMAR, QUINN Psychological statistics 
New York: Wiley, 1949. Pp. vii + 364. $4.50. 


No statistics textbook is exactly light read- 
ing, but McNemar’s is exact, concise and 
clear. Although higher mathematics is not 
used, he expects the student to have at least 
the vocabulary of elementary mathematics, and 
does not hesitate to use phrases such as “one 
can use a logarithmic transformation of such 
a variable,” without further explanation. 
Sampling theory is treated with unusual ac- 
curacy, and the three chapters on analysis of 
variance and covariance are probably the best 
so far written on that topic. The implications 
for the design of experiments and the treat- 
ment of data are especially valuable for the 
types of experimental problems encountered in 
clinical psychology. 


MELTON, ARTHUR W. (Ed.) Apparatus tests. 
Army Air Forces Aviation Psychology Pro- 
gram, Report No. 4. Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1947 (issued 
1949). Pp. xxi + 1056. $3.50. 


A distinctive feature of the Air Force’s 
classification testing program is the use of ap- 
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paratus tests to measure such characteristics 
as coordination, dexterity, and speed of re- 
sponse. The report gives extensive data on the 
development, construction, and validation of 
the eight major tests used for standard classi- 
fication purposes, and of some fifty experimen- 
tal tests. The mass testing of thousands of 
men by complex apparatus tests brought 
problems never before encountered by psy- 
chologists. The calibration procedures used 
to reduce variance due to apparatus and 
the test control mechanisms developed to mini- 
mize examiners’ errors, are therefore of special 
interest. The report is illustrated by many 
photographs, working drawings and wiring 
diagrams. This volume is the last of the nine- 
teen Aviation Psychology Research Reports to 
appear, completing a series that is probably the 
most comprehensive accounting of a coordina- 
ted research project in applied psychology. 


Mons, W. Principles and practice of the Ror- 
schach test. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1949. 
Pp. 164. $4.00. 


A short treatise on the Rorschach method 
written by a British medical psychologist, 
based mainly on the approach of Klopfer and 
Kelley. Some of the interpretative suggestions 
of Beck, Piotrowski, Harrower, and Hertz are 
also noted briefly. The author makes a few 
original contributions to scoring, including Wv 
for inferior “cheap” wholes, and Mm for “ex- 
pressive poses.” The final chapter contains 
three complete protocols, with clinical data on 
the cases. While it offers little that is novel, 
the book is a clear and simple text, quite ade- 
quate for an introductory course. 


NEILL, A. S. The problem family. New York: 
Hermitage Press, 1949. Pp. 224. $2.75. 


This breezy little book is mostly about Sum- 
merhill School, England, of which the author 
is headmaster, and about sex, in which the 
author follows Wilhelm Reich. There isn’t 
much about families. 


PEASE, KATHARINE. Machine computation of 
elementary statistics. New York: Chartwell 
House, 1949. Pp. xii + 208. $2.75. 


A very clear elementary manual for compu- 
tations on common models of the Friden, Mar- 
chant, and Monroe calculating machines. Part 
One describes the basic operations of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, and square 
root. Part Two gives procedures for calcu- 
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lating the mean, SD, r, percentiles and stand- 
ard scores. There is an appendix of computing- 
sheet layouts, including check formulas. The 
simplicity of description, and the numerous ex- 
ercises with answers, make the manual suit- 
able for self-instruction. 


REED, HERBERT Education through art. New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1949, (Published in 
Gt. Britain, 1945). Pp. xxiii + 320. $5.50. 


That education is self-realization, and that 
art is therefore education’s essential medium, 
is a thesis as old as Plato. Reed presents the 
thesis persuasively and interestingly, integra- 
ting educational and psychological theories 
with a mass of first-hand evidence on children’s 
art. Of psychological interest is the author’s 
diagnosis of the child’s personality from each 
painting or drawing, based on Jung’s classifi- 
cation of types: introvert-extravert; sensation- 
feeling-intuition-thinking; and conscious-un- 
conscious. While the conclusions may be re- 
garded skeptically, there is much material for 
those concerned with the relationships be- 
tween art productions and personality. The 
book is illustrated with 116 reproductions of 
children’s drawings and paintings, four in 
color. 


ROSENZWEIG, SAUL, WITH KOGAN, KATE L. Psy- 
chodiagnosis. New York: Grune & Stratton, 
1949. Pp. xii + 380. $5.00. 


Not since Well’s Mental tests in clinical 
practice (1927) has there been quite so satis- 
factory an introductory book on psychological 
diagnosis. Its greatest value is in the thorough- 
ly clinical flavor, with many case studies that 
illustrate first the use of each test separately, 
and later, in integration with others. After a 
brief introduction on clinical psychology as an 
art and profession, Part Two describes intelli- 
gence, deficit, aptitude and interest, question- 
naire, and projective methods, with illustra- 
tive protocols. Part Three describes four cases 
at length with full test results, histories, and 
interpretations. Part Four reviews a number 
of specia] problems of the psychodiagnostician 
—psychotic evasiveness, neurologic damage, 
somatic complaint, and amnesia, among others. 
With all its merits, the book is not without 
faults. Many test descriptions—e. g. 35 lines 
to describe the Rorschach—are so scanty as to 
be meaningless without other references. There 
is question, too, of the value of including very 
brief and superficial accounts of mechanical 
and musical aptitude tests. Clinical psycholo- 
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gists will like this book. Their students will 
use it widely, both as a framework for begin- 
ning study in psychodiagnosis, and as an in- 
tegrative summary for more advanced instruc- 
tion. 


RoTMAN, Davin B. Addresses and papers, 1934- 
1948. Selected and edited with a foreword 
by Agnes A. Sharp. Chicago: Psychiatric 
Institute of the Municipal Court, 1948. Pp. 
xiv + 205. 


A memorial volume to Dr. David B. Rotman, 
who died in 1948 at the age of 54, after twenty 
years of service as psychiatrist and director of 
the Psychiatric Institute of the Municipal 
Court of Chicago. Twenty-eight of Dr. Rot- 
man’s papers are included, dealing with psy- 
chiatry in the courts, crime and mental disease, 
alcoholism, and the clinic approach. Some of 
these articles had appeared in journals, others 
were addresses to groups of laymen. Through- 
out, the volume reflects the warm and vital 
personality of Dr. Rotman, and the esteem 
that he evoked from his co-workers. 


SnyGc, DONALD AND CoMBsS, ARTHUR W. Indi- 
vidual behavior, a new frame of reference 
for psychology. New York: Harper, 1949. 
Pp. ix + 386. $3.50. 


The pendulum of psychological theory has 
swung far from the objectivism so neatly de- 
fined by the title of Max Meyer’s The psycholo- 
gy of the other one in 1921. Much of today’s 
most stimulating thinking, especially in the 
contexts of social and clinical psychology, has 
become the psychology of the experiencing one, 
variously styled personalistic, self, or phenom- 
enological psychology. In this area Snygg and 
Combs have made the neatest formulation so 
far achieved. Their central thesis is that all 
behavior is determined by the present phenom- 
enal field of the behaving organism—not by 
the “situation,” but by the way he perceives 
the situation. Traditional psychological prob- 
lems are handled in that frame of reference. 
Action, motivation, learning, threat, conflict, 
readjustment, and even the unconscious are 
susceptible to restatement in phenomenological 
terms. Applications to social psychology, to 
education and to psychotherapy are discussed 
at length. The book is one that no general or 
clinical psychologist interested in serious ap- 
proaches to theory can ignore. 


Stourrer, S. A., SUCHMAN, E. A., DEVINNEY, 
L. C., Star, S. A., AND WILLIAMs, R. M., Jr. 


The American soldier. Vol. I, Adjustment 
during army life. Pp. xii + 599. 


Srourrer, S. A., LUMSDAINE, A. A., LUMSDAINE, 
M. H., WiuiAMs, R, M., JR., Smiru, M. B., 
JANtTS, I. L., Star, S. A., AND COTTRELL, L. S., 
Jn. The American soldier, Vol. II, Combat 
and its aftermath. Pp. 675. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1949. Two volumes 
$13.50, each $7.50. 


Social psychology’s most extensive program 
of applied research was that of the Research 
Branch, Information and Education Division 
of the War Department, in World War II. The 
comprehensive report of its methods and find- 
ings fills these two clear, literate and hand- 
some volumes, published under the editoria! 
auspices of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil. The reports contain little discussion of 
methods as such—interviewing, questionnaire, 
or sampling techniques—but are concerned 
mainly with findings. Of obvious and direct 
military significance are studies such as those 
of attitudes toward war aims and toward com- 
bat, of replacement and rotated troops, and of 
the outstanding practical triumph of the Re- 
search Branch, the “point system” for dis- 
charge weighted according to the men’s own 
attitudes. More widely applicable results in- 
clude studies of adjustment to rapid social 
changes, studies of leadership, and studies of 
the attitudes toward and of the Negro soldier. 
Clinical psychologists will find special interest 
in the surveys of the control of fear, and of 
psychoneurotic symptoms in the army. 


SYMONDS, PERCIVAL M. Adolescent fantasy. 
New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1949. Pp. 
xii + 397, 42 plates. $6.00. 


Symonds’ work is a skillful blend of objec- 
tive and dynamic approaches, applied to the de- 
velopment of a picture-story technique for ex- 
ploring the personalities of adolescents. After 
a review of the literature of the thematic-ap- 
perception type of test, there is an account of 
the development and selection of the pictures 
used, analyses and inventories of themes, 
norms, associations to stcries, and quantitative 
relationships. Several chapters are of general 
value in giving insight into adolescent needs, 
stresses and fantasies, apart from the particu- 
lars of the test itself. There are two long case 
studies, of a maladjusted boy and of a well ad- 
justed one. The volume is an indispensible 
background and aid in the use of the Symonds 
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Picture-Story Test (see J. consult. Psychol., 
1949, 13, 67-78). 


SYMONDS, PERCIVAL M. Dynamic psychology. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1949. 
Pp. vii + 413. $3.75. 


Dynamic psychology is an undergraduate 
textbook in psychoanalytic theory, a condensa- 
tion of the author’s earlier Dynamics of human 
adjustment. In the main, the abbreviation has 
been achieved by the omission of sections and 
paragraphs, and by the rewriting of some of 
the more difficult passages. Six chapters of the 
longer book disappear altogether; in their 
place are a new introduction and a new chap- 
ter on the ego and the self. There are ques- 
tions and a brief list of recommended readings 
at the end of each chapter. With its clear 
style and numerous applications to everyday 
situations, it is probably the best text to pre- 
sent the psychoanalytic orientation to the be- 
ginner. 


TUTTLE, HAROLD S. Dynamic psychology and 
conduct. New York: Harper, 1949. Pp. xiv 
448. $3.50. 


Mainly a practical book on school manage- 
ment and discipline, this volume suffers from 
shortcomings all too common to the field of so- 
called character education. It carries a heavy 
burden of conventional morality (e.g. “pre- 
venting one from becoming enslaved to habits 
of smoking and drinking”), and a light load of 
psychological theory (there is much confusion 
between “conditioning” and learning by “ef- 
fect’’). 


WILLIAMSON, E. G. (Ed.) Trends in student 
personnel work. Minneapolis, Minn.: Univ. 
of Minnesota Press, 1949. Pp. x + 417. 
$5.00. 


The development of student personnel work 
over a quarter of a century is reviewed by 
forty-three papers presented in November, 
1947, at a conference honoring the twenty-fifth 
year of service by Professor Donald G. Pater- 
son. While so large a number of intentionally 
diverse papers cannot be integrated briefly, 
some trends can be noted toward greater con- 
sciousness of broad social issues, and toward 
emphasis on individual counseling and mental 
hygiene. The volume is an essential resource 
for those with college personnel responsibil- 
ities. 
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HILDRETH, GERTRUDE H. AND GRIFFITHS, NEL- 
Lig L. Metropolitan Readiness Tests. Grades 
Kgn.-1. 2 forms, R & S. (60) min. Test 
booklets ($2.10 per 25) with manual (pp. 32), 
key, norms, class record. Yonkers, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1949. 


A new test of readiness for first grade learn- 
ing, yielding a reading readiness score, a 
number readiness score, and a total score. The 
first four subtests measure comprehension of 
words and sentetices, and visual perception, 
responses being made by marking pictures. 
The fifth subtest measures number concepts, 
and the sixth is a copying test involving vis- 
ual perception and motor coordination. The 
draw-a-man test is included as an optional sup- 
plement, and may be scored approximately by 
a five-step comparison scale, or in the more 
detailed way described by Goodenough. Reli- 
abilities obtained from alternate-form adminis- 
tration are .83 for the reading and number 
parts and .89 for the total. Validities indi- 
cated by correlation with a primary achieve- 
ment test after five months in the first grade 
are .53 for the prediction of reading achieve- 
ment, and .63 for number. Norms are based 
on 15,000 children in 26 states. The test can 
be administered to groups of 15, and is attrac- 
tive and convenient for both children and ex- 
aminer. 


THOMPSON, CHARLES E, Thematic App 
tion Test—Thompson modification. Adoles- 
cent-adult. 1 new form, for Negro subjects. 
30 plates ($5.00). Manual, pp. 12 (50¢). 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1949. 


rcep- 


Clinical experience in administering TAT to 
Negro examinees has often shown a paucity of 
production, due to the difficulty experienced 
by the subjects in identifying with the white 
figures in the pictures. In Thompson’s revi- 
sion, 22 of the original pictures have been re- 
drawn to introduce Negro figures in place of 
white; the blank card is gray instead of white; 
7 sufficiently ambiguous pictures required no 
change; one picture (No. 10) is omitted. The 
author’s clinical impression is that richer rec- 
ords are secured from Negro subjects by the 
use of the new cards. A further suggestion 
might be the use of the two sets of cards to 
explore racial attitudes. 
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Outstanding McGRAW-HILL Books 


FRUSTRATION 


The Study of Behavior without a Goal 


By NORMAN R. F. Mas, University of Michigan. McGraw-Hill Publications in Pay- 
chology. 264 pages, $8.50. 
This important work is a report of an expe ntal program of research on frus- 
tration conducted in the author’s laboratory during the past ten years. The vol- 
ume presents the evidence which leads to a new interpretation of behavior ex- 
ressed when an individual is in the state of frustration. The author departs 
rom the usual approach tc abnormal behavior, which seeks to discover how the 
behavior solves a problem for the individual. Instead, the approach in this book 
is to indicate that searching for the solutio: a problem in the symptom is mis- 
leading; rather, according to Professor Ma symptoms are determined by the 
principle of availability and are not determined by the end they serve. 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN PUBLIC HEALTH 


By Paut V. LemKau, School of Hygiene and |! c Health, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
== versity. McGraw-Hill Series in Hecith Science. 396 pages, $4.60. 
This is the first book of its kind in preventive psychiatry to treat the problem of 
mental health in terms of public health acti Dr. Lemkau traces the develop- 
ment of the ap gene Ulustrating at each stage and change in development 
the possibilities for modification in the direction of better mental health. An ef- 
fective basis for setting up constructive | rams is presented, 





PERSONALITY MALADJUSTMENTS 
AND MENTAL HYGIENE 


A Text book for Students of Mental Hygiene, Psychology, Education, Sociology, and Counsel- 
ing. New second edition 

By J. E. WALLACE WALLIN, Upsala College. McGraw-Hill Publications in Paychology. 

In press. 
Here is a revision of an established text which presents a discussion of the out- 
standing types of personality maladjusiments, together with suggestions for 
overcoming mental conflicts and developing normal personalities. Whole chapters 
are now devoted to a discussion of the educ:tional elements of the mental hy- 
giene program; psychotherapeutic metho’s; and the practical mental hygiene 
ae of inferiority feelings, compensatory maladjustments, stage fright, 
and fears. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW- HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N, Y. 
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